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ADVERTISEMENT. 


pERH  iPS  an  apology  is  necejfary  to  the  public y 
for  offering  any  further  remarks  on  a fuhjeEi  that 
has  already  been  fo  ably  treated  of  by  many  eminent 
authors ; but  my  intention  in  publijhing  the  follozving 
pages  is  to  exhibit ^ in  a concife  and  perfpicuous  man- 
ne?'y  not  only  my  own  fentiments  and  opinions  con- 
cerning the  theory  of  fevers^  but  alfo  to  fhew  the 
opinions  of  the  frf  medical  characters  that  have  ap- 
pearedy  on  a branch  of  fcience  fo  important  and  in- 
ter effing  to  mankind  in  general ; and  I hope  they 
will  be  found  not  altogether  unworthy  the  attention 
and  future  enquiry  of  the  young  pradlitionery  to  whom 
alone  they  are  chief y direEled. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  ftudy  of  medicine  muft  have  been  near- 
ly coeval  with  the  exiftence  of  man.  To 
trace  it  from  its  rife,  in  its  progrefs  and  improve- 
ments, mnft  afford  both  pleafure  and  inftru6lion 
to  a philofophic  and  inquifitive  mind.  It  will  be 
a fubjedl  of  curiofity  to  know  thefe,  and  to  per- 
ceive the  gradual  advancement  of  the  human 
mind,  by  their  beginning  with  a few  fimple 
things,  and  by  degrees  making  thefe  more-com- 
plex, till  they  have  acquired  that  intricacy  which 
leads  to  the  method  of  curing  difeafes. 

According  to  hiftory,  difeafes  began  to,  make 
their  appearance  foon  after  the  fall;  and  attempts 
to  cure  them  would  be’ as  early.  To  thofe  who 
are  acquainted  with  anatomy,  it  will  not  be  fur- 
priling  that  difeafes  began  fo  foon ; but  rather 
that  the  human  fyftem,  formed  with  fo  much 
fklll,  fhould  ever  be  free  from  them.  Both  fa-  . 
cred  and  profane  hiftory  admit,  that  difeafes 
were  early  ; and  indeed  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  this 
muft  have  been  the  cafe,  for  their  food  would 
then  be  very  precarious  ; fometimes  they  would 
have  too  much,  and  live  intemperately ; at  other 
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times  they  would  probably  want  for  a long  time, 
fo  as  to  be  almofl:  ftarving.  Befides,  they  would 
ufe  violent  exercife  to  acquire  it ; and  the  very 
ftate  of  the  air  being  fo  variable,  fometimes  im- 
pregnated with  vapours,  and  at  other  times  free 
from  thefe  things,  that  mankind  could  not  re- 
main long  unacquainted  with  difeafes.  Hence 
rude  attempts  to  cure  them 'would  be  early  made. 
They  would  fir  ft  try  to  remove  them  by  making 
alterations  in  the  kinds  of  their  food,  in  the 
quantity  and  mode  of  preparing  it,  in  their  ex- 
ercifes,  and  the  quantity  of  their  coverings ; 
then  would  they  foon  begin  to  ufe  fubftances  as 
medicines.  ' ' 

The  difcovery  of  medicines  may  have  been  firft 
owing  to  accident  : In  fearching  after  food,  they 
would  firft  ufe  plants  indifcriminately ; but  they 
would  find  that  fome  of  them  were  nutritive, 
and  that  others  put  the  body  out  of  its  natural 
ftate.  The  firft  divifion  would  be  into  efculent 
and  potfonous  ; the  firft  keep  the  body  in  the  ftate 
in  which  it  is,  the  other  bring  it  oUt  of  its  natu- 
ral ftate  ; and  accordingly  we  find  this  definition 
of  fubftances  in  every  nation,  however  rude. 
All  medicines  are  commonly  reckoned  poifonous, 
and  with  fome  foundation,  for  both  put  the  bo- 
dy out'  of  the  ftate  in  which  it  is.  Hence  the 
beft  medicines,  if  long  continued,  aft  as  poifons; 
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\ifed  in  a ftate  of  difeafe,  they  bring  the  body  to 
health ; and  if  ufed  in  health,  ,they  will  induce 
difeafe.  Medicines  would  be  firft  obtained  from 
the  poifonous  clafs,  and  diet  and  regimen  would 
be  from  the  efculent ; and  when  they  found  a 
medicine  ufeful  in  one  cafe,  they  would  have  re- 
courfe  to  if  in  cafes  that  were  fimilar. 

They  would  next,  by  experiments  in  the  agony 
of  pain,  be  enabled  to  difcriminate  poifonous 
fubftances  into  mild  and  violent ; the  firft  to  be 
ufed  in  medicine,  and  the  fecond  to  be  avoided 
altogether.  Sick  people  often  take  ftrange  whims, 
are  averfe  to  what  they  ufually  take,  and  are  fond 
of  uncommon  things,  which  they  think  will  free 
them  from  their  complaint. 

A poor  Indian  in  South  America,  burning  with 
thirft  in  the  paroxyfm  of  an  intermitting  fever, 
would  drink  of  a water  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  no  one  elfe  would  tafte,  on  account  of  its 
. bitternefs:  The  water  gave  him  relief,  and  gained 
high  reputation ; but  it  being  at  laft  exhaufted, 
was  found  to  have  derived  its  virtues  from  the 
bark  of  a branch  of  a tree  lying  in  it.  This  me- 
dicine was  kept  a fecret  from  the  Spaniards  for 
more ' than  a century,  till  a favourite  flave  dif- 
covered  it  to  fave  a viceroy’s  lady ; and  hence  it 
made  its  way  into  Europe,  being  the  famous 
Peruvian  bark. . 
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Next  they  would  make  difcoveries  on  the  na- 
ture of  fubftances,  by  attending  to  the  procedure 
of  animals  which  refemble  man  in  the  nature  of 
their  food.  All  animals,  but  efpecially  birds, 
have  a great  power  of  diftinguilhing  what  fub- 
fiances  are  proper  for  their  food  and  what  are 
not.  Hence  all  travellers  in  unknown  countries 
eat  only  thofe  fubftances  which  they  fee  picked 
by  the  birds  ; and  if  they  do  otherwife,  have  a 
chance  of  fuffering  for  their  temerity. 

By  analogy  alfo  they  would  be  led  to  the  know- 
ledge of  medicines : A dog  in  a ftate  of  health 
wants  nothing  but  animal  food ; but  when  his 
ftomach  is  difordered,  he  is  fond  of  a particular 
kind  of  grafs,  which  tickles  his  throat  and  makes 
him  vomit.  From  hence  men  would  naturally 
be  tickling  their  throats  with  a feather,  &c.  when 
in  the  fame  circumftances  ; and  from  this  vomits 
would  be  introduced.  It  is  fuppofed  that  Me- 
lampus  difcovered  the  ufe  of  black  hellebore  in  the 
cure  of  madnefs,  by  obferving  its  effedls  on  goats, 
which  are  very  fond  of  it.  They  would  likewife 
be  afllfted  by  obferving  in  what  manner  nature 
freed  them  from  difeafes  and  promoting  thefe 
means  ; thus  they  would  fee  fome  difeafes  termi- 
nate in  a bleeding  at  the  nofe,  others  with  a 
fweat,  and  others  with  a diarrhoea.  And,  in  imi- 
tation of  nature,  they  would  introduce  bleeding, 
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fadorifics  and  purgatives  in  the  cure  of  thefe  dif- 
eafes. 

Every  one  would  thus  collefk  obfervations  on 
medicines  for  his  own  ufe ; and  every  father 
would  tranfmit  his  Ikill  in  the  nature  of  medi- 
cines to  his  pofterity.  Much  knowledge  might 
thus  be  diffufed;'  but  no  one  perfon  could  acquire 
much  experience,  as  the  difeafes  occurring  in  a 
family  are  not  numerous.  This  was  adually 
found  to  be  the  ftate  of  medicine  in  Africa  and 
America  ; and  from  the  Indians  in  North  Ameri- 
ca we  have  obtained  the  manner  of  curing  marly 
of  their  difeafes  that  refilled  all  our  attempts. 

Some  perfons  would  now  appear  who  were 
eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  the  cure  of  dil- 
eafes ; accordingly  we  find  fome  in  every  nation 
honoured  for  their  fkill  in  fimp^es,  and  fome  of 
them  raifed  to  the  rank  of  gods ; and  I believe 
the  deities  which  every  country  has  had  as  prefid- 
ing  over  fimples,  were  perfons  much  refpedled 
for  their  good  luck  in  curing  difeafes.  Thus 
Ifis^  one  of  the  Egyptian  deities,  was  one  of  their 
ancient  queens,  famed  for  knowledge  in  medi- 
cine. . Cadmus  alfo,  who  was  deified  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Tyre,  was  probably  an  old  man  who 
had  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  ufe  of  vegeta- 
bles in  medicine,  and  accordingly  the  firft  friiits 
of  vegetables  were  offered  to  him.  Jlpollo  and 
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u%Q:ulaptus^  among  the  Greeks,  were  perfons  of 
the  fame  defcription  ; the  family  of  the  latter  rcr 
mained  long  after  he  became  a god,  Hippocrates 
being  one  pf  his  defcendauts.  Their  eminence 
would  bring  them  more  pradlicc,  and  this  would 
iricreafe  their  knowledge,  and  thus  render  them 
ftill  more  eminent. 

Another  thing  to  be  taken  notice  of  is,  that  the 
priefts  were  pofleffed  at  firft  of  moft  Ikill;  ift, 
becaufe  they  had  frequent  opportunities  of  conr 
verfing  with  the  difeafed ; for  fick  people  always 
begin  to  have  ferious  thoughts  about  futurity. 
2d,  Temples  were  built  for  fuch  as  were  deified 
for  their  knowledge  in  medicine,  and  people  who 
were  fick  reforted  thither  with  prefents,  and  the 
priefts,  prompted  by  their  own  intereft,  would 
endeavour  to  acquire  Ikill  in  curing  them.  A 
falutary  pradice  in  Greece  was,  that  people 
who  came  to  confult  Apollo  Ihould  fleep  in 
the  temple  all  night,  and  write  on  a tablet  the 
hiftory  of  their  difeafe,  and  the  fubftances  by 
which  they  were  relieved ; and  to  this  circum- 
Icance  it  was  owing  that  the  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine became  at  laft  more  diffufed  among  man- 
kind. 

The  priefts  feem  to  have  been  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  progrefs  of  difeafes  than  with  the  re7 
inedies  for  curing  them  ; their  prefcriptions  coi> 
filled  chiefly  in  the  performance  of  certain  fuper- 
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ftitLous  ceremonies,  fuch  as  running  round  the 
jcemple  naked  a certain  number  of  times ; and  thefc 
.were  fuppofed  fometimes  to  aflift  the  operation 
of  medicines,  and  at  other  times  were  depended 
on  as  alone  fufficient  for  the  cure.  The  cure 
was  fometimes  attempted  by  fpeaking  certain  ca- 
baliftic  words  in  the  patient’s  ear.  I once  faw 
an  old  Highland  woman  cure  the  tooth-ach  in 
.this  way  ; ftie  made  the  patient  pronounce  a cer- 
tain number  of  very  difficult  words,  and  betwixt 
every  word  fhe  gave  a ftroke  with  a hammer. 
The  only  way,  that  this  muft  have  effedled  the 
cure,  muft  have  been  by  drawing  the  patient’s 
attention  from  the  difeafe  to  the  pronunciation 
of  the  cramp  - words.  At  other  times  they  tied 
different  things  to  fome  part  of  the  patient’s  body, 
by  which  they  fuppofed  the  difeafe  was  drawn 
out.  ‘ ' 

All  thele  are  founded  on  magic,  and  the  fub- 
ftances  attached  to  their  bodies  are  called  atnulets. 
They  have  been  in  ufe  from  time  immemorial. 
In  Qre.ece,  before  the  time  of  JEfculapius^  and  they 
are  ftill  not  uncommon.  Thefe  amulets  are  of 
different  kinds. . ift.  Certain  cabaliftic  words  en- 
graved on  a plate  of  metal,  or  wrote  on  parch- 
ment, were  tied  round  the  neck,  or  to  other  parts 
of  the  patient. . The  pradlice  of  hanging  plates  of 
metal  round  the  patient’s  neck  was  ufed  in  Eng- 
land. One  of  the  Edwards  of  England  was  for 
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his  fan(5lity  thought  capable  of  curing  the  fcro* 
phuldy  or  king  s-evily  by  touching  the  perfon  affed- 
cd.  The  patient  was  brought  into  the  royal  pre- 
fence, was  touched  by  him,  and  had  a piece  of 
metal  with  an  emblematical  engraving  (of  the 
Trinity,  I fuppofe,  for  they  are  ftill  to  be  met 
with)  upon  it,  hung  round  the  neck,  which  kept 
off  the  difeafe  as  long  as  it  was  wore.  This 
power  was  communicated  by  Edward  to  his  fuc- 
ceffors,  and  the  pradice  was  continued  to  the 
time  of  Henry  VI.  if  not  later.  2d,  They  tied 
certain  parts  of  plants  to  their  bodies  ; and  it  is 
ftill  common  enough  in  Scotland  to  tie  a piece  of 
mountain-afli  to  cows  horns,  to  prevent  their 
being  elf-£hot,  or  to  place  a piece  of  it  over  the 
door,  to  keep  any  evil  thing  from  entering ; and 
to  carry  a piece  of  the  elder-tree  in  their  pocket, 
to  prevent  the  faddle-ficknefs ; and  to  carry  a 
roll  of  brimftone  againft  a clafs  of  fpafmodic  dift 
eafes.  Even  men  of  underftanding  ftill  carry  a 
magnet  in  their  pocket  againft  the  tooth-ach ; 
and  it  is  ftill  a cuftom  in  North  Britain  to  tie 
eels  &ins  round  the  legs  to  prevent  taking  the 
cramp  when  fwimming.  A third  kind  of  amulet 
is,  medicines  of  known  efficacy  ufed  in  this  way : 
— It  is  a common  pradice  to  few  powdered  Pe- 
ruvian bark  in  a leathern  belt,  and  to  wear  if 
for  the  ague  ; quickriilver  ufed  in  the  fame  way, 
is  a great  remedy  againft  all  difeafes  of  the'fkin. 
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All  thefe  Ihew  the  difpofitlon  of  the  human  mind 
to  have  recouffe  to  fupernatural  interpofition, 
and  have  greatly  hindered  the  improvement  of 
medicine  ; efpecially  as  they  were  long  continued 
becaufe  fuited  to  the  times  ; they  were  introduced 
by  the  avarice  of  the  priefts. 

There  was  now  only  wanting  a perfon  to  col- 
ledl  and  arrange  what  was  known  in  medicine, 
and  Hippocrates  was  the  fir  ft  who  did  fo;  his 
elegance  of  ftyle,  and  the  correclnefs  of  his  judg- 
ment, make  them  worthy  our  imitation,  either 
with  a view  to  medicine  or  fine  writing ; and  even 
at  this  period  he  may  be  deemed  an  excellent 
writer  on  medicine.  We  have  indeed  accounts 
of  others  who  were  famous  for  their  knowledge 
in  medicine  before  his  time.  Chiron  'and  Mac~> 
haon  fir  ft  colledled  all  the  knowledge  of  difeafes 
from  the  tablets  hung  up  in  the  temple ; and  as 
he  was  a prieft  himfelf,  or  at  leaft  a defcend^nt 
of  him  who  had  a temple  and  priefts  of  his  own, 
he  may  be  eafily  fuppofed  to  have  got  admittance 
into  the  temple  of  his  anceftors.  He  lived  fome 
centuries  before  the  Chriftian'ssra.  Var.o  informs 
us  that  after  he  had  copied  the  tablets  he  burnt 
them,  to  conceal  the  fources  of  his  knowledge;  but 
there  is  little  reafon  for  believing  this,  for  Varo 
lived  500  or  600  years  after  Hippocrates,  fo  that 
it  muft  have  been  merely  a tale  in  Varo’ s time. 

That  the  young  practitioner  may  not  be  un- 
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acquainted  with  the  different  fyfteins  that  pre- 
vailed feme  centuries  back,  it  may  not  be  altoge- 
ther unworthy  his  attention  to  give  a curfory  ac- 
count of  thefe  to  him,  for  whom  thefe  and  the 
following  remarks  are  chiefly  intended.  To  be- 
gin then  with  the 

SrsTEM  of  HIPPOCRATES. 

I ft.  He  fets  out  with  confidering  a number  of 
circumftances  to  be  attended  to  before  preferip- 
tion;  and  firft  the  conftitution  and  way  of  life 
of  the  patient ; thefe  are  certainly  very  neceflary 
to  be  known.  A man  who  lives  chiefly  on  vege- 
tables, eats  little  animal  food,  and  drinks  nothing 
but  water,  will  require  very  different  treatment 
from  one  who  lives  luxurioufly,  and  perhaps 
drinks  a quart  of  brandy  everyday.  The  differ- 
ence of  fex  and  conftitution  alfo  merit  our  atten- 
tion. A delicate  woman  who  leads  a fedentary 
life  and  has  few  mufcular  exertions,  put  on  a low 
diet,  would  live  well  on  what  would  ftarve  a ro- 
^ buft  countryman  in  the  fame  fituation. 

2d,  We  muft  attend  to  the  kind  of  exerclfe  to 
which  they  have  been  accuftomed ; fuch  as  ufe 
violent  exercife,  and  at  the  fame  time  eat  well, 
(as  country  people)  are  fubjedl  to  inflammatory 
difeafes;  but  thofe  who  are  rather  nice  than  la- 
borious, are  fubjedt  to  phlegmatic  difeafes. 
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3d,  He  next  diredls  us  to  attend  to  the  nature  of 
the  climate ; according  as  it  is  hot  or  dry,  it  adls  as 
a predifpofing  caufe.  Marfliy  climates  bring  on 
intermitting  fevers ; and  in  thefe  we  mull  be  al- 
ways fubje6l  to  agues,  and  ufe  bark  in  all  our 
prefer iptions.  The  feafon  alfo  requires  our  at- 
tention, for  there  are  difeafes  that  prevail  moft  in 
every  feafon,  and  are  hence  called  autumnal^  vernal^ 
&c.  our  own  climate  being  as  different  in  Summer 
and  Winter,  as  the  climate  of  the  South  of  France 
is  from  that  of  Norway.  . 

Thefe  things  being  confidered,  he  next  attends 
to  the  cure,  and  always  reckons  the  fimple  me- 
thods the  beft.  And 

I ft.  He  paid  particular  attention  to  diet,  which 
he  thought  fhould  always  be  different  in  a ftate 
of  difeafe  from  what  it  was  in  a ftate  of  health.  ' 

2d,  He  imitated  nature  in  the  cure.  When  he 
faw  a patient  naturally  get  rid  of  the  difeafe,  in 
fimilar  cafes  he  attempted  to  bring  the 'patient 
into  that  ftate  indicated  by  nature.  This  was  an 
excellent  pradlice.  The  violent  exercife,  and  the 
mother  methods  he  took  to  effedl  this,  were  rather 
unfafe,  at  leaft  they  would  be  fo  in  this  ifland; 
but  in  Greece  they  ufed  always  fo  much  exer- 
cife, that  they  might  be  proper  enough  there. 

3d,  He  frequently  recommended  bathing, 
which  was  alfo  a very  common  prailice  amongft 
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his  countrymen ; and  I think  it  may  be  highly 
ufeful,  and  deferving  more  attention,  than  is  paid 
to  it  in  this  country. 

He  alfo  ufed  certain  plants  in  medicine,  of 
which  may  be  found  240  mentioned  in  his  own 
writings;  though  it  is  difficult  to  fay  what  they 
were,  as  he  only  mentions  their  names,  fuppofing 
them  well- enough  known.  Befides  thefe,  I find 
about  60  other  medicines  mentioned  by  him,  but 
very  few  of  them  are  from  the  mineral  kingdom. 
His  attention  to  the  progrefs  of  nature  in  remov- 
ing difeafes,  was  what  gave  him  fo  much  fuccefs ; 
for  many  of  his  medicines  have  no  more  efiicacy 
than  common  greens.  When  Hippocrates  had 
thus  chalked  out  a fimple  and  rational  method  of 
curing  difeafes  by  co-operating  with  the  exertions 
of  nature,  it  is  furprifing  that  men  left  it,  to  fol- 
low implicitly  Galen’s  fyftem,  which,  though 
very  ingenious,  has  not  fo  much  foundation  in 
reafon. 

The  pharmacy  alfo  of  Hippocrates  was  the  moil 
fimple  imaginable  : He  only  infufed  his  medicines 
in  water,  milk,  or  vinegar,  and  fometimes  wine, 
and  feldom  ufed  more  than  one  article  in  his  com- 
pofitions ; and  it  may  lie  obferved  that  he  has  a 
great  deal  of  merit  in  his  defcription  of  difeafes, 
and  particularly  of  epidemical  difeafes,  which 
is  worthy  the  attention  of  every  one. 

By  every  phyfician  of  eminence,  then.  Hippo- 
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crates  is  looked  on  as  the  firft  and  chief  mafter  of 
the  faculty.  Thofe  who  would  diftinguifh  them- 
felves  in  the  medical  art,  ought  to  make  his  wri- 
tings jheir  chief  ftudy  ; for  though  feveral  im- 
provements and  new  difeoveries  have  been  made 
in  phyfic  lince  his  time,  yet  his  works  will  ever 
be  revered  for  their  accuracy  and  utility. 

Men  who,  like  Hippocrates,  have  added  to 
their  knowledge  the  principles  of  natural  philofo- 
phy,  and  the  conftitution  and  contexture  of 
the  human  fyftem,  with  long  pra6lice,  experi- 
ence, and  obfervation,  merit  the  higheft  praife, 
and  deferve,  in  every  well-regulated  government, 
to  be  rewarded  and  diftinguiflied,  as  the  holy  fpirit 
itfelf  fignifies  - to  us  in  the  facred  writings  ^ ; 

The  fldll  of  the  phyfician  (hall  lift  up  his  head, 
and  in  the  fight  of  great  men  he  fliall  be  in  admi- 
ration fince  their  labours,  watchings,  anH  flu- 
dies,  are  devoted  to  the  people’s  health,  which  of 
all  human  bleffings  is  the  moft  important  and  va- 
luable ; and  yet  mankind  are  the  lead  careful  to 
preferve  it ; they  not  only  deftroy  it  by  riot  and 
excefs,  but,  by  a blind  infatuation  and  credulity, 
they  ftupidly  entruft  it  to  the  care  of  fcoundrels 
ivich  neither  fl^ill  nor  experience,  wlio  imppfe  upon 
them  by  their  impudence  and  prefumption,  or 
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feduce  them  by  the  pleafing  and  flattering  alfu- 
rances  of  infallible  recovery. — The  next  to  be  con- 
fidered  is  the 

SYSTEM  of  the  METHODISTS. 

Thefe  people,  eredled  a fchool,  and  tried  to  re- 
duce to  more  fimplicity  the  art  of  medicine.  Ac- 
.cordingly  all  difeafes  were  made  to  proceed  from 
two  different  fituations  of  the  human  body,  both 
of  which  are  remote  from  a flate  of  health,  viz. 
either  from  relaxation  or  rigidity  of  the  fibresf. 

They  fay,  that  any  man,  endued  with  common 
fenfe,  may  be  a perfedl  phyfician  in  fix  months  ; 
and  as  the  firft  aphorifm  of  Hippocrates  is  ars 
longa^  vita  brevis;  they  begin  with  ars  brevis^ 
vita  longa.  The  art  of  medicine  might  be  ac- 
quired in  fix  minutes,  if  their  dodirine  was  true. 
As  all  difeafes  arofe  from  relaxation  and  rigidity, 

f Is  not  the  fyftem  of  medicine  lately  invented  by  Doftor  Brown,  called  the 
Brownonian  fyftem,  nearly  of  a piece  with  this  of  the  Methodifts?  He  divides  all 
difeafes,  as  they  do,  into  two  cialfes,  \\z.Jlhenic  and  ofhenic ; the  former  fignifying 
an  excefs,  the  latter  a defedl  of  invigorating  power.  The  firft,  he  fays,  are  to  be  re- 
removed  by  debilitating,  the  other  by  ftimulant  medicines;  that  the  hurtful  powers 
which  excite  either  are  the  remedies  of  the  other,  and  the  contrary,  &c.  7*ho’  the 

Dodor  takes  to  himfelf  the  credit  of  reducing  the  medical  art  to  this  fimplicity  and 
certainty,  which  was  before,  be  adds,  all  conjeifture,  incoherent  and  falfe,  yet 
every  reader,  who  will  compare  this  pretended  difeovery  of  the  Dodor’s  to  the  fyf- 
tem  of  the  Methodifts,  will  eafily  perceive  the  fimilarity  of  their  dodrines,  tho’  fome- 
what  difierently  modulated  ; but  the  extravagant  opinions  of  fuch  a man  are  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  if  the  reader  had  been  acquainted  with  his  private  medical  pradice, 
to  which  I may  venture  to  fay,feveral  patientsfell  miferable  vidims,  particularly  tohis 
favourite  opium,  a medicine  which  his  enthufiafm  adminiftered  profufely  and  indif- 
criminately  in  full  potations  of  all-powerful  brandy.  Is  it  neceffary  to  Inform  the 
reader,  that  I hope  he  v>/as  the  laft  facrifice  that  will  be  offered  at  the  firinc  of  t\vo 
fuch  potent  deities  as  opium  and  brandy? 
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fo  all  medicines  were  divided  into  two  kinds, 
ajlringents  and  emollients ; the  firft  removing  re- 
laxation, and  the  other  rigidity.  They  made  no 
experiments  however  to  prove  that  the  fubftances 
v/ere  pofleffed  of  thefe  qualities,  but  aflerted  that 
they  were  aftringent  and  emollient,  tho’  without 
any  foundation  ; thus  they  called  cinnamon,  caf- 
fia,  &c.  aftringents,  and  opium  a relaxent.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  number  of  aftringent  and 
emollient  medicines  is  much  lefs  than  they 
made  them ; befides,  they  could  not  fay  in  what 
cafes  the  difeafes  arofe  from  both,  viz.  relaxation 
in  one  part  of  the  body,  and  rigidity  in  the  other ; 
and  then  they  iifed  medicines  of  an  oppofite  na- 
ture, and  which  would  of  confequence  rather  do 
harm,  as  they  counteracted  each  other’s  effecfts. 

They  faid  that  a phyfician  had  no  occafion  for 
the  auxiliary  branches,  as  an  acquaintance  with  the 
ftrudlure  of  the  human  body,  &c.  which  requires 
no  confutation.  The  method? fts  ftrft  tried  antidotes, 
which  are  a fpecies  of  prophylafllcs  ; for  all  dif- 
.eafes  are  the  e£Fe6l  of  relaxation  and  rigidity.  If 
they  prevent  thefe,  they  wiW  prevent  the  attack  of 
any  difeafe ; and  accordingly  they  puddle  together 
all  the  medicines  that  were  either  emollient  or  at 
trlngent.  Of  this  kind  is  the  theriaca  of  Androma- 
chus,  which  w-as  contrived  as  an  antidote  againft 
poifons  (for  the  tyraiitNero,  who  was  terribly  afraid 
of  being  poifoned) ; for  poifons  could  have  no  ef- 
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fedl  on  the  body,  if  there  was  no  laxity  nor  flift- 
nefs  amongfl  the  fibres.  The  effedls  of  this  me- 
dicine, if  it  had  any,  were  entirely  owing  to  the 
opium  it  contained,  and  accordingly  fuch  as  ufed 
it  became  always  lethargic.  Befides,  many  fub- 
ftances  are  reckoned  poifonous  by  ignorant  peo- 
ple that  are  not  really  fo  ; but  they  thought  that 
almoft  every  fimple  was  a poifon;  and  hence 
their  antidotes  would  feem  to  have  great  effect. 
Cicuta,  Hyocyamus,  and  the  bites  of  vipers  and 
other  animals,  were  the  only  poifons  reckoned  in- 
curable ; and  no  perfon  thought  that  Socrates 
would  have  lived  after  eating  hemlock. — The 
third  fyflem  to  be  confidered  is  the 

SrsrEM  of  GALEN. 

Galen  is  a voluminous  writer  on  phyfic,  and  On 
all  the  fubftances  ufed  in  medicine ; and  as  his 
notions  have  influenced,  or  rather  folely  diredted, 
the  pradtice  of  phyfic  for  fo  long  a period  as  from 
A.  D.  140  to  1600,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
ihew  their  abfurdity,  by  giving  an  account  of 
them. 

Being  himfelf  a peripatetic  philofopher,  and 
w^ell  acquainted  with  the  tenets  of  that  fedl,  he 
introduced  their  doclrine  of  occult  qualities  into 
medicine.  Their  primary  qualities  were  heaty 
coldy  moi/Iurey  and  drynefs ; and,  according  to  them, 
all  difeafis  arife  either  from  the  heat,  cold,  &c»  of 
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medicines.  Difeafes  occafioned  by  cold,  are  cured" 
by  warm  medicines  ; thole  occafioned  by  moif- 
ture,  by  dry  medicines,  8cc.  but  as  the  combina- 
tions thus  formed  are  few  in  number,  they  divi- 
ded each  of  their  qualities  into  four  degrees.  Me- 
dicines that  merely  excited  the  fenfation  of  heat, 
fo  as  to  make  it  perceptible,  were  hot  in  the  firft 
degree  ; I think  mint  might  have  been  of  this 
kind  ; thofe  that  gave  a clear  and  diftindl  fenfa- 
tion of  heat,  as  cinnamon,  &c.  were  of  the  fecond 
degree  ; fuch  as  made  a ftrong  irnprelTion  of  heat 
without  corroding,  as  pepper,  were  of  the  third  ; 
and  to  the  fourth  degree  belonged  fuch  as  burned 
the  part  to  which  they  were  applied ; for  in- 
ftance,  cantharides ; and  cold,  moift,  and  dry 
medicines  were  arranged  under  degrees  in  the 
fame  manner. — He  alfo  encouraged  the  antidotes 
at  that  time  made  ufe  of  by  the  Methodifis  ; fer 
difeafes  might  partake  of  more  than  one  of  thele 
qualities,  as  a cold  fweat^  or  a moift  cold ] hence 
the  compofitions  were  loaded  with  ingredients. 

His  commentators  and  admirers,  however,  car- 
ried this  Hill  farther.  During  the  dark  ages  that 
fucceeded  Galen,  knowledge  took  fandluary  in 
Arabia,  where  Galen  became  revered.  From  A- 
rabia  it  made  its  way  into  Europe ; and  both  A- 
rabians  and  Europeans  vied  in  underftanding 
Galen,  and  enlarged  his  doctrines  by  commenta- 
ries on  his  works.  It  was  now  more  neceflTary 
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to  adl  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  Galen  than  to  the 
didlates  of  common  fenfe ; and  accordingly  a pre- 
fcription,  even  for  a common  cold,  contained  at 
leaft  twenty  ingredients,  many  of  them  having 
oppofite  qualities. 

The  fucceflbrs  of  Galen  grafted  other  divifions 
on  thefe  made  by  himfelf ; for  medicines  may 
have  efFeCls  on  the  body  from  other  qualities, 
according  as  they  confift  of  hard  or  foft,  (harp  or 
blunt  parts ; they  may  be  thin,  and  then  attenu- 
ate the  fluids  ; or  thick,  and  then  they  incraflate 
them ; as  if  they  had  feen  them  producing  thefe 
effedls.  Again,  fome  of  each  of  the  hot,  cold, 
moift,  and  dry  medicines  adl  on  one  part  of  the 
body,  and  fome  on  another;  hence  a third  divifion 
of  each  of  them  into  cephalics^  cardiacs^  diuretics 
machicsy  hepatics^  &c.  and  to  thefe  divifions  a fourth 
was  added,  to  include  thofe  medicines  that  came 
under  none  of  the  other  claflTes. 

Befides,  Galen  himfelf  imagined  that  all  medi- 
cines might  be  adapted  to  every  difeafe  by  the 
rules  of  arithmetic,  fo  that  arithmetic  was  the 
firll  thing  a phyfician  learned.  After  the  medi- 
cine was  compounded,  they  next  confidered  whe- 
ther it  might  not  fail  in  producing  its  effedls,  from 
being  deftroyed  by  the  digeftive  organs  (and  in- 
deed there  is  fome  foundation  and  propriety  in 
this)  and  therefore  a medicine  is  joined  with  it  to 
convey  it  beyond  them  ; but  it  may  go  too  faft 
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or  too  flow  ; in  the  firfl;  cafe,  we  are  dlredled  to 
bridle  it  with  fome  medicine,  in  the  other  we 
fpur  it  on  ; befides,  every  medicine  has  its  parti- 
cular ftatlon  ; and  to  make’  it  go  to  a particular 
part,  a guide  is  added  left  it  fliould  wander. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  Galeiilfts  prac- 
tifed  certain  religious  ceremonies  during  the  ope- 
ration of  the  medicine.  Avicenna  has  collected  a 
great  number  of  the  incantations  that  were  com- 
pofed  for  the  ufe  of  the  fick.  The  moft  common 
dlforder  for  which  they  were  ufed,  was  the  wind 
coUc^  occafioned  by  wund  colledled  betwixt  the 
fpafms  of  the  bowels,  and  is  diftinguiflaed  from 
an  inflammation  of  the  inteftlnes  by  a fixed  pain, 
coftivenefs,  and  a healthy  pulfe.  The  cure  for 
this  was  a quantity  of  rhubarb,  with  fome  pepper 
and  ginger,  and  a hymn  to  be  fung  ; the  opera- 
tion of  thefe,  even  without  the  hymn,  is  fo  fad- 
den,  that  it  was  thought  to  be  owing  to  the  im- 
mediate interpofition  of  heaven  ; and  hence  'car- 
men^ which  before  fignified  a hymn,  after  the  time 
of  Galen  fignified  an  enchantment;  and  the  me- 
dicines that  accompanied  the  hymn  were  formed 
into  a clafs,  under  the  name  of  carminatives, — 
The  laft  fyftem  to  be  taken  notice  of  is  the 
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SYSTEM  of  the  ALCHTMISTS. 

Men  continued  thus  commenting  on  Galen  till 
about  the  revival  of  letters,  or  I believe  in  fome 
meafure  till  the  time  of  Charles  II.  About  the 
year  1500,  however,  the  alchymifts  thought  pro- 
per to  apply  fome  of  the  fubftances  which  they 
had  difcovered  in  their  magniis  opus^  or  fearch 
after  the  philofopher’s  ftone,  to  the  cure  of  dif- 
eafes.  At  firfl:  they  had  great  fuccefs,  which  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  ufe  of  two  fubftances,  antU 
many  and  mercury^  and  particularly  of  the  latter, 
in  the  venereal  difeafe,  which  refifted  all  the  pre- 
fcriptions  of  the  Galenifts.— Having  thus  over- 
turned the  docftrine  of  Galen  and  his  followers, 
they  founded  a fyftem  on  chymical  principles, 
and  fcrupled  not  to  aflTert,  that  they  could  difco- 
ver  (and  fome  of  them  affirmed  that  they  had 
difcovered)  a univerfal  medicine,  that  would  cure 
every  difeafe,  and  prolong  life.  One  of  their 
number,*  once  very  eminent,  was  Faracelfus^  who 
was  at  leaft  ferviceable  to  mankind  in  this,  that 
he  fhowed  the  fallibility  of  Galen,  and  produced 
a fpirit  of  enquiry  that  has  continued  ever  fince. 
Medicines  were  altered  greatly  by  the  chymifts, 
both  in  number  and  preparation  ; they  furniffied 
what  could  only  be  formed  by  chymical  means  ; 
for,  by  mixing  ingredients,  the  compounds  ac- 
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quire  qualities  diftindl  from  the  qualities  of  the 
ingredients.  They  pointed  out,  likewife,  better 
methods  of  preparing  them ; fuch  as  to  extract 
the  a£live  from  the  inert  matter,  or  to  produce 
greater  effeiVs  by  it ; they  likewife  expelled  a 
number  of  ufelefs  medicines,  proving  that  many 
were  intrinfically  the  fame,  and  that  fome  much 
trufled  to  were  infoluble  in  any  of  the  fluids  of 
the  human  body.  Chymiftry  was  of  this  fervice, 
however,  to  medicine  at.  firft,  that  they  employed 
for  a long  time  only  violent  chymical  means,  fuch 
as  beating  the  bodies  red  hot.  It  is  only  40  or 
50  years  fince  it  was  firft  difcovered,  that  fuch 
violent  means  either  deftroy  the  virtue  of  fub- 
ftances,  or  change  them  into  different  ones. 
T oajled rhubarb  has  no  purgative  quality  ; and  every 
body  is  reduced  into  the  fame  kind  of  fubftance ; 
thus  from  jalap,  Ipecacuanha,  fugar,  bark.  See. 
we  get  a fubftance  that  has  exactly  the  fame 
qualities  ; yet  Geoffry  pufhed  this  way  of  prepar- 
ing medicines  very  fiir,  for  he  made  them  all  un- 
dergo one  preparation,  viz.  violent  heat.  Gentle 
methods  are  undoubtedly  the  beft.  ift,  We 
ihould  never  expofe  them  to  a heat  greater  than 
boiling  water;  and  2d,  We-flioukl  expofe  them 
to  fuch  bodies  as  they  are  likely  to  meet  with  in 
the  human  body,  as  to  water,  fpirits,  &c.  This 
method  was  firft  introduced  by  Newman,  an^^ 
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carried  to  great  perfedllon  by  Carthetifer.  By  this 
mode  of  procedure  we  often  difcover  in  what  part 
of  a medicine  the  adivity  refides,  and  hence  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  proper  method  of  pre- 
paring it.  Cartheufer  would  confider  gum  ammo- 
niac (to  give  an  example)  in  this  manner : He 
would  expofe  it  to  boiling  water,  and  would  find 
it  make  the  water  milky  ; but  as  muddinefs  is  a 
mark  of  imperfcd  folution,  in  this  cafe  it  is  acci- 
dental. He  would  then  expofe  it  to  fpirits  of 
wine,  and  would  find  that  the  adivity  lies  in  the 
refin,  and  therefore  that  the  fpirit  of  wine  is  beft 
for  extrading  it;  but  if  fpirit  of  wine  is  impro- 
per in  any  cafe,  by  mixing  fome  gummy  fub- 
liance  viiih  the  w^ater,  we  enable  it  to  diflblve  in 
greater  quantity.  Fan  Hdmont  appeared  foon  after 
Paracelfus,  and  made  many  improvements  by  his 
extenfive  knowledge  in  chymiflry  ; but  his  fyftem 
of  the  cficds  of  medicines  on  the  body  is  very  ri- 
diculous. 

I'he  motions  of  the  body  are  either  voluntary 
or  involiuitary  ; the  firft  are  performed  by  mufcles, 
a P.d  are  the  confequence  of  previous  volition ; 
forne  of  the  involuntary  are  alfo  mufcular,  but 
tiicy  liave  no  connedion  with  the  mind,  as  the 
adion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  the  periftaldc 
motion’of  the  intefiines  ; others  are  partly  volun- 
tary and  partly  involuntary.  Thus  v>e  modulate 
rdpiration,  tho’  nobody  would  clioofe  to  put  a 
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ftop  to  it.  The  involuntary  motion  he  fuppofed 
to  be  performed  by  a power  which  he  fuppofed 
to  be  neither  foul  nor  body,  but  between  thefe, 
pofTeffing  fome  of  the  qualities  of  each;  this  power 
he  called  Archaus^  or  the  vital  principle,  that  had 
the  care  of  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  inteftines,  of  the 
brain,  and  all  the  fecretions ; fome  times,  from 
mal-information,  he  would  not  perform  his  duty ; 
but  fometimes  moved  the  heart  too  quick,  occa- 
fioning  fevers  ; at  other  times  he  moved  too  floW-,' 
by  occafioning  too  languid  difeafes  ; or  he  forgot 
altogether  the  circulation  in  fome  parts  of  the 
body,  and  fo  on  ; often  too  he  became  fulky,  and 
would  only  do  as  he  pleafed ; he  would  leQeii 
the  motion  of  the  inteftines,  and  thereby  caufe 
coftivcnefs  ; then  he  would  all  at  once  begin  to 
work  and  do  too  much,  bringing  on  dyfenteries. 
The  way  of  cure  is  as  curious  ; as  the  beft  way  to 
drive  anger  from  a man  is  to  frighten  him,  fo 
they  frighten  Archxus  to  his  duty,  and  therefore 
ufed  fome  animal  that  was  very  eafy  put  in  a 
fright,  and  by  the  application  of  this,  brought 
Archasus  to  the  fame  ftate.  The  rofe  on  the  fl^in 
is  owing  to  his  playing  devaftation,  in  one  of  his 
pcevifh  fits,  on  the  external  parts.  Dyfentery 
again  arifes  from  his  increaiing  (in  a paffion)  the 
motion  of  the  inteftines  ; in  both  cafes  he  Is  to  be 
forced  to  his  duty  by  baniftiing  the  pet  from 
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him : In  the  one  by  drinking  the  blood  of  an 
hare,  which  has  been  frightened  as  much  as  pofli- . 
ble  before  it  was  killed  ; in  the  other,  by  apply- 
ing a little  of  it  to  the  place  affec5led  with  the  rofe ; 
this  application  bringing  Archaeus  into  the  fame 
ftate  in  which  the  hare  died,  and  making  him  do 
his  duty  in  dread  of  worfe  confequences.  Such 
abfurd  notions  brought  contempt  on  the  chy- 
mifts ; they  have  of  late,  however,  been  intro- 
duced in  another  form  ; for  it  is  afferted  that  the 
blood  is  pofleflTed  of  the  living  principle.  The 
validity  of  this  opinion  I fliall  not  enter  upon, 
having  doubts  of  my  own  concerning  this  doc- 
trine ; nor  does  it  corne  within  the  purpofe 
of  my  prefent  plan,  as  my  intention  in  this  pre- 
face was  only  to  give  a general  hiftory  of  the  an- 
cient do^lrines,  for  the  information  of  the  young 
practitioner,  which  I believe  is,  in  general,  too 
much  negle6led  by  them  ; they  having  only  a 
regard  to  the  different  hypothefis  advanced  by 
the  ^reaf  men  of  the  prefent  day,  many  of  which, 
if  ftriclly  enquired  into,  may  be  found  more  in- 
genious, though  equally  erroneous ; thefe  fhall 
be  taken  notice  of  when  I come  to  confider  the 
proximate  caufe  of  fever. 
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Sect.  I.- Of  FEVERS^  Jlridlly  fo  called. 

EVER  IS  one  of  the  moft  common  difeafes 


to  which  man  is  fabje6l,  and  at  the  fame 
time  one  of  the  moft  dangerous.  Sydenham  fays, 
that  two- thirds  of  mankind  are  cut  off  by  fevers. 
From  my  own  experience,  however,  I am  difpofed 
to  confider  this  calculation  as  too  high  ; it  is  cer- 
tain, fever  is  a very  common  and  fatal  affedlion ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  fhould 
claim  the  attention  of  fo  many  medical  writers, 
who  have,  in  general,  taken  it  in  a more  exten- 
five  fenfe  than  is  intended  in  the  following  ftieets, 
whether  occurring  as  caufe  or  concomitant  fymp- 
tom.  Whenever  thirft,  heat,  and  quicknefs  of 
pulfe  are  prefent,  fome  medical  writers  term  it 
fever ; others  have  taken  fo  extenfive  a view  of 
difeafes,  as  to  divide  them  all  into  febrile  and  non^ 
febrile.  This  diftincSlion  is  now,  however,  rejedl- 
ed ; yet,  with  a great  number  of  writers,  febrile 
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difeafes  conftitute  a numerous  clafs,  efpeciall)r 
with  the  eminent  Dr  Cullen,  who  has  included 
inflammatory  haemorrhages  and  catarrhal  affec- 
tions, attended  with  febrile  fymptoms,  under  this 
clafs  ; this  may  be  confldered  exceptionable,  as  it 
includes  affedlions  where  there  is  no  afliniiy  ; 
for  I am  of  opinion  that  fever,  ftridlly  fo  called, 
cannot,  with  propriety,  be  joined  with  any  other 
afiedion.  Fevers,  therefore,  ought  to  be  reduced 
into  an  order  by  themfelves,  including  four  dif- 
ferent genera,  viz. 

EPHEMERA, 

SYNOCHA, 

TYPHUS,  and 
INTERMIFTENTS. 

Intermittents  of  themfelves  form  many  gene- 
ra ; I fhall  afterwards  give  my  reafons  for  con- 
fidering  them  as  one,  and  fliall  only  at  prefent 
obferve,  that,  from  the  fimilarity  of  cure  in  all, 
and  the  quick  tranfition  with  which  they  often 
pafs  from  one  genus  to  another,  we  fhould  have 
fufficient  grounds  for  fuppoling  them  eflentially 
the  fame,  and  for  confidering  them  as  one  genus. 

Though  I have  divided  fevers  into  four  genera, 
I confider  proper  idiopathic  fever  as  always  one 
and  the  fame ; but  when  fymptomatic\  it  is  to  be 
remedied  by  removing  the  caufe  from  which  it 
arifes,  which  requires  different  treatment ; I view, 
therefore,  Ample  fever,  as  a difeafe  fui  generis y oc- 
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calioned  by  remote  caufes ; and  when  thefe  caufes 
are  external,  without  any  evident  piedifpofition, 
they  are  fimilar  in  all,  and'  regularly  ufhered  in 
by  a febrile  paroxyfm. 

Sect*  II. Symptoms  conjlituthig  FEVER. 

Cold — is  the  firft  fymptom*  that  occurs,  and 
this  is  differently  modified  in  different  ways,  of- 
ten over  the  whole  body  ; but  it  is  mofl  frequent- 
ly felt  in  a partial  manner,  as  the  cold  is  varied 
inJits  extent  or  fituation  ; it  is  likewife  fo  in  de- 
gree ; and  when  the  fenfe  of  cold  is  moft  general 
over  the  body,  it  is  more  immediately  referred  to 
a particular  part ; this  feeling  is  fometimes  refer- 
red to  the  internal  parts,  efpecially  in  the  bones, 
tho*  mofl  commonly  to  the  furface.  The  extre- 
mities for  the  moft  part  feel  cold ; but  this  fenfa- 
lion  is  more  efpecially  to  be  felt  in  the  back,  as  if 
a ftream  of  cold  water  was  applied  to  the  part ; 
this  fometimes  amounts  to  a real  fhiveringy  as  that 
produced  by  expofure  to  cold ; this  fymptom  is 
found  not  to  bear  any  proportion  to  thofe  fuc- 
ceeding  in  this  difeafe.  The  moft  remarkable 
circumftaftce  refpe<5ling  this  cold  fit,  is,  that  it  is 
Only  a mere  fenfaclon,  and  not  a real  cold,  fuch  as 
is  felt  in  confcquence  of  a diminution  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body ; fhivering  follows  the  expo- 
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fure  of  the  body  to  cold,  which  is  not  an  imaginary 
feeling,  there  being  an  adlual  cold  and  diminu- 
tion of  the  temperature  of  the  body  ; but  in  fe- 
brile cold  it  is  quite  otherwife,  for  no  change 
can  be  difcovered  in  the  acflual  temperature,  and 
the  thermometer  fliews  the  heat  of  the  body  not 
to  be  diminifhed. 

Increafi  of  pulfe^  is  the  next  fyftem  to  be  confi- 
dered. — Some  fay  that  the  pulfe  is  at  firft  flow ; 
this  I never  could  obferve ; but  perhaps  there 
may  be  room  for  deception  here,  from  the  fmalU 
nefs  and  feeblenefs  of  the  pulfe.  If  this  always 
takes  place  at  the  beginning,  I fuppofe  it  is  only 
for  a Ihort  time.  The  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe  is 
often  prefent  in  other  affedlions,  yet  it  is  elTential 
in  fever ; for  unlefs  the  pulfe  rife  to  a hundred 
ftrokes  in  a minute,  it  cannot  be  faid  that  any 
confiderable  degree  of  fever  exifts  ; while  it  is  in- 
creafed  in  the  number  of  ftrokes,  it  is  at  the  fame 
time  often  weak  and  frnall,  at  other  times  hard 
and  full ; but  increafed  quicknefs  is  the  coiiftant 
and  eflential  fymptom  in  all  fevers. 

Heat. — An  increafe  of  heat  fucceeds  to  the 
former  fenfation  of  cold,  but  it  is  of  longer  conti- 
nuance ; the  heat,  in  this  cafe,  differs  from  the 
former  fenfation  of  cold,  in  not  being  a mere 
feeling  only,  but  depending  on  an  ailuaTincreafe 
of  heat  in  the  body,  difcoverable  by  our  feelings 
and  the  thermometer ; this  differs  not  only  in  de- 
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degree  at  different  times,  but  alfo  in  a variety  of 
minds ; in  fome  there  is  a fenfe  of  burning  heat, 
in  others  a prickling  heat — the  calor  mordicans. 

Thirjl — is  the  next  fymptom,  which,  if  not  ef- 
fential,  is  at  lead  a very  common  fymptom  in  fe- 
ver, and  often  takes  place  to  a very  great  degree, 
which  perhaps  depends  more  on  the  parched  date 
of  the  fauces  and  condition  of  the  nerves^  than  on 
any  other  caufe,  and  may  probably  be  looked 
upon  as  a fecondary  fymptom ; but  as  it  is  fo  ob- 
vious and  common,  it  may  be  eft.eemed  an  effen- 
tial  one. 

Z)^3/7/Vy— About  this  fymptom  a great  deal  has 
been  faid,  as  tending  to  explain  the  nature  of  fe- 
ver, which  will  be  taken  notice  of  afterwards ; 
we  will  here  onjy  confider  if  it  be  effential ; and 
on  that  point  we  may  fafely  affirm,  that  there  is 
no  fever  which  it  does  not  attend  at  fome  period 
or  other.  It  is  obfervable,  that  after  refolution  of 
fever  the  patient  is  left  in  a greater  (late  of  debili- 
ty than  before  5 nay,  in  fome  cafes,  there  is  a 
morbid  increafe  of  ftrength.  We  may  confider, 
however,  debility  as  effential  to  fever ; there  is 
fomething  in  debility  different  from  mere  weak- 
nefs,  which  often  depends  on  the  fiate  cf  the 
mufcular  fibres  ; and  this  laft  is  exemplified  by 
the  ftate  of  the  patient  after  the  crifis  ; it  is  true 
that  in  fever  an  adlive  force  occurs,  v/hich  feems 
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to  be  fomewhat  inordinate  and  tumulrngns,  not 
properly  fubjedl  to  or  directed  (if  we  may  fp 
fpeak)  by  the  will ; and  to  me.there  appears  great 
analogy  betv/een  the  debility  of  fever  and  th^ 
weaknefs  fucceeding  intoxication,  where  we  find  a ^ 
lofs  of  ftrength,  not  owing  to  the  condition  of  the 
mufcular  fibre,  fuch  as  the  ftate  of  it  after  fatigu;e, 
exercife,  &c.  but  to  the  adlion  of  fomething  weak^ 
ening  the  energy  of  the  fentient  principle.  May 
, we  not  fuppofe  that  what  induces  debility  in  the 
former  cafe,  may  adl  in  producing  the  lofs  of 
ilrength  fimilar  to  that  induced  by  intoxicating 
liquors  in  the  latter  ? In  this  ftate  of  debiUty 
there  is,  however,  great  variety  ; many  circum-r 
llances  affedl;  it,  as  pofture,  efpecially  a change 
from  the  horizontal  to  the  erecft ; hence  it  would 
feem  to  proceed  from  fome  other  caufe  than  the 
ftate  of  the  inufcular  fibre. 

yh2xkiy.~Thi^  is  confidered  as  a.cbaraffteriftic 
mark  of  fever  by  many  ; but  it  is  defcribed  by 
none  more  accurately  than  the  late  profeflbr 
.Monro,  who,  in  the  conrfe  of  his  pradlice  in  E- 
-dinburgh  hofpital,  looked  on  it  always  as  a pa- 
thognomic fign  of  idiopathic  fever ; this  being  a 
fimple  fenfatiqn,  we  cannot  pretend  to  deftribe  it. 

It  does  not  feem  to  derive  its  origin  ftorn  any 
particular  part  of  the  body,;  as  far  as  it  does  fb, 

•it  is  generally  rapre  particularly  referred  to  the 
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ftomacii.  Hence  the  name  of  anxietas  precordiales 
by  Ibme. 

^ Lfelirium.^TKis  is  an  affedlion  of  the  mental 
faculties.  It  is  true,  this  affection  of  the  mind 
does  not  take  place  in  all  fevers  under  the  form 
of  delirium  ; yet  the  mind  is  lefs  or  more  affeiEIed, 
which  difcovers  itfelf  by  a confufion  of  ideas, 
want  of  command  of  its  own  faculties,  abfence 
of  deep,  which,  when  it  occurs,  is  not  refrefti- 
ingi  with  fome  fenfations  referred  to  the  head ; 
Thefe  are  in  whole,  or  in  part,  efiential. 

. All  thefe.  fympto ms,  pointed  out  as  above,  at- 
tend all  the  moft  fimple  fevers  ; and  unlefs  there 
be  a fucceffion  or  combination  of  thefe,  there  can 
be  no  fever.  As  I look  upon  all  fevers  to  be  eC- 
feudally  the  fame,  and  what  I have  pointed  out 
as  - different  genera  I confidered  only  as  varieties 
refulting  from  particular  or  accidental  circum^ 
ilances  ; this  divifion,  however,  may  be  neceffary, 
as  far  as  the  different  modes  diredl  us  in  the 
cure.  Perhaps  fault  may  be  found  with  my 
ufmg  the  term  ephemera^  as,  according  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  it,  it  fhould  be  of  twencyr 
four  hours  continuance  ; I have  here  taken  it  in 
a different  fenfe,  by  which  I mean  fimple  fever, 
without  - regard  to  its  duration.  When  fever, 
properly  fo  called,  is  combined  with  the  inflam- 
matory diathefis,  it  then  conftitutes  what  I have 
called  fyngcha ; when  %vith  the  putrefcent  difpoli- 
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tipn  of  the  body,  it  affumes  the  term  of  typhus : 
In  all  thefe,  remiffions  and  exacerbations  take 
place,  yet  during  its  courfe  the  patient  is  not  free 
fropa  fever.  In  fome  qafes  an  adlual  abfence  of 
fever  takes  pl^ce  after  a paroxyfm,  which  at  a 
ftated.  interval  recurs  ; this  I call  intermittens^ 
In  all  thefe,  however,  I confider  the  morbid  ftate 
to  be  the  fame. 

The  fymptoms  enumerated  above  are  the  comr 
mon  and  moft  effential  ones,  tho’  there  may  occur 
a variety  in  degree  and  deviation  from  particular 
circunciftances.  We  ftiall  here  endeavour  to  de- 
fcribe  the  common  appearances  and  occafion  of 
thefe  fymptoms,  as  conftituting  fever. 

The  firft:  that  appear  are  languor,  inac51ivity, 
lofs  of  appetite,  naufea,  and  laflitude,  want  of 
deep,  and  any  fleep  they  have,  not  refrefliing ; a 
fenfation  of  cold,  as  already  mentioned,  with 
Ihivering  over  the  whole  fyftem ; but  this  more 
particularly  in  the  lumbar  region,  extremities,  &c. 
After  this  fymptom  has  continued  for  fome  time, 
it  is  fucceeded  by  warm  flufhings,  and  a fenfation 
of  heat,  which  often  alternate  with  cold  fits  ; but 
the  hot  fit,  however,  becomes  in  a fhort  time  more 
permanent.  On  the  increafe  of  heat,  the  pulfe, 
which  was  before  quick,  becomes  now  full  and 
hard ; there  occurs  thirft  and  a parched  ftate  of 
the  fauces ; liquids  do  not  fit  eafy  on  the  fto^ 
mach,  but  are  thrown  up  again ; with  thefe 
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fymptoms  there  occurs  anxiety,  frequent  fighing, 
and  the  refpiration,  during  the  cold  fitj  is  low 
and  frequent ; but,  during  the  hot  fit,  becoihes 
more  full.  Inordinate  adtion  takes  place ; but 
fometimes  pofleffing  a power  of  adlion,  in  a ho- 
rizontal pofture,  of  which  they  are  deprived  in  an 
eredl  one : Vertigo^  tinnitus  acriutn^  fometimes  at-* 
tend  the  eredl  pofture ; tendency  to  drowfinefs 
fometimes  occurs,  which  approaches  to  torpor, 
but  more  frequently  are  harrafled  with  watch- 
fulnefs,  &c. 

Thefe  fymptoms  continue  for  a longer  or  flior- 
ter  time,  without  great  variety^  for  five  or  fen 
hours,  when  they  are  terminated  by  a Ample  pa-^ 
roxyfm ; when  thefe  fymptoms  difappear  or  a-* 
bate  without  fweat,  they  commonly  recur;'  of 
when  only  by  a diminution  of  febrile  heat,  they 
difappear.  In  this  cafe  they  commonly  return 
with  an  acceflion  of  the  cold  fit ; and  in  this  re« 
currence  they  do  not  obferve  ftated  or  regular 
intervals.  In  the  fynocha  often  twice  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

A falutary  crifis  takes  place  in  fuch  a vvay, 
often  puts  it  out  of  our  power  to  know  the  time ; 
it  happens  fometimes  by  evident  figna  of  evacUa* 
tion,  previous  to  which  there  is,  in  general,  aft 
exacerbation  of  all  the  fymptoms*  The  eVacua^ 
tions  that  denote  a crifis  are  not  eafily  known, 
but  if  the  pulfe  fall  after  it,  it  is  the  beft  indica^ 
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tion  of  a perfect  crifis ; if  it  happens  by  a fweat, 
the  pulfe  falls  under  the  natural  ftandard^ 

Critical  evacuations  are  of  different  kinds  ; the 
moft  frequent  is  by  fweat ; but  fometimes  it  hap- 
pens by  urine,  which  is  pointed  out  by  either  its 
increafe  or  colour;  in  the  colour  an  alteration 
takes  place  two  ways. 

L By  its  lofing  its  high  colour,  and  beCoUiing 
paler. 

II.  From  becoming  higher  coloured  from  a very 
limpid  one,  both  changing  to  an  amber  colour.. 

Sometimes  a crifis  is  known  by  a reparation,  fo 
that  in  place  of  a cloud,  there  is  a fediment  of  a 
turbid  appearance  and  brown  colour,  like  brick 
duft,  called  by  writers  the  laterliious  Ifediment; 
this  was  once  thought  to  be  the  morbid  matter 
expelled ; fometimes  it  is  known  by  the  fubfiding 
of  a white  mucous-like  fubftance,  called  fedimentum 
album  five  aquabile:  This  of  all  others  is  the  moft  fa- 
vourable mark  of  a crifis  ; it  likewife  takes  place 
by  a fpontaneous  diarrhoea,  and  fometimes  by  e- 
vacuations,  which  cannot  be  looked  on  as  natural; 
fuch  as  hsemorrhages,  which  may  occur  from  any 
part,  but  more  efpecially  from  the  nofe.  A refo- 
lution  in  this  manner  occurs  more  generally  at 
early  periods,  or  when  the  fever  continues  only 
for  a few  days ; when  it  occurs  at  more  advanced 
periods  of  fever,  it  is  to  be  confidered  as  rather 
dangerous*  A crifis  by  falivation  has  been  faid 
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to  be  critical,  tlio’  I cannot  fay  I ever  faw  it.  A 
crifis  often  happens  by  fleep,  without  any  dif- 
charge.  Of  all  the  fymptoms  indicating  the  ap- 
proach of  a crihs,  it  is  moft  diftinclly  marked  by- 
what  is  called  perturbatio  critica^  which  confifts  in 
an-  exacerbation  of  all  the  fymptoms,  which  is 
more  efpecially  known  by  the  increafe  of  heat  and 
pulfe;  but  certain  circumftances  precede  fome 
particular  crifis ; thus  the  double  beating  pulfe, 
haemorrhages,  &c.  and  the  intermitting  pulfe,  in- 
dicate diarrhoea ; but  I think  thefe  two  facfls  need 
further  obfervation. 

Sect.  III. Of  Critical  Days, 

The  dodlrine  of  critical  days,  is  an  opinion  as 
old  at  lead  as  Hippocrates  and  Ariftotle ; and 
though  poetry  takes  liberties  on  every  oppor- 
tunity ; — 

**  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

“ The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet’s  pen  ? 

“ Turns  them  to  fliape,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A local  habitation  and  a name.  ^ 

Shakespeare. 

yet,  in  the  Inveftigation  of  medical  knowledge, 
we  furely  ought  never  to  ufe  fuch  liberties.  By 
the  ancients,  the  crifis  was  thought  to  happen  on 
fome  particular  days,  rather  than  on  others ; tins 
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idea  was  connecfted  with  feme  odd  clrcumflan- 
ces,  as  the  power  of  numbers  by  fome,  the  con- 
juradon  of  planets,  &c.  The  influence  of  the 
moon  has  of  late  been  faid  by  Dr  Balfour  of  Ben- 
gal, to  affecd:  fevers  very  much,  and  to  be  parti- 
cularly fatal  at  the  new  and  full  moon  ; from  any 
obfervations  I have  been  able  to  make,  I cannot 
fay  that  this  dodlrine  is  in  any  degree  evident, 
tho’  it  requires  a very  long  experience  to  judge 
with  precifion  on  his  opinions  concerning  this 
fubjecl. 

T he  Pythagorean  philofophers,  who  laid  great 
ftrefs  on  the  power  of  numbers,  might  conduce 
to  the  prevalence  of  this  notion  in  medicine,  when 
that  philofophy  was  much  in  vogue  ; this  opinion 
lay  for  a long  time  negledled,  till  it  was  of  late 
revived  by  two  celebrated  writers,  Drs  Kaen  and 
Cullen.  It  is  the  leis  furprifing  that  the  former 
fliould  favour  an  opinion,  was  it  even  more  hy- 
pothetical and  extravagant  than  it  is,  when  we 
find  his  credulity  getting  fo  much  the  better  of 
common  fenfe,  as  to  allow  himfelf  to  write  in  fa- 
vour of  witchcraft,  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  ma- 
gic, and  to  countenance  the  idea  of  its  influence. 
As  to  Dr  Cullen  giving  into  the  v cclrine  of  critical 
days,  is  not  to  be  much  wondered,  at  as  a parti- 
cular attachment  to  a certain  theory  and  fyilein 
icems  to  have  influenced  his  opinion  on  this  fubjccfl:, 
being  dcfiroub  of  reducing  fevers  in  the  begin- 
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nlng  to  the  tertian,  and,  In  the  latter,  to  the  quar- 
tan type:  If  we  were  indined  to  ftart  objedions 
to  this  dodrine,  many  naturally  prcfent  them- 
felves.  The  critical  days  pointed  out  are  the  3d, 
5th,  7th,  9th,  nth,  14th,  17th,  and  21ft.  It 
may  be  obferved,  that  if  we  refledl  on  the  criti- 
cal days  in  the  firfl  eleven,  there  are  more  than 
non-critical  ones ; fo  that  many  fevers,  in  the  com- 
mon courfe  of  nature,  Ihould  terminate  on  the 
critical  days,  fuppofe  we  diould  allow  them  no 
more  influence  than  the  non-critlcal  in  bringing 
about  a refolution  ; that  the  firil;  attack  of  fever 
is  often  very  difficult  to  be  difeovered,  and  there- 
fore we  mufl  be  ignorant  on  what  day  the  fever 
commenced ; that  likewife  the  crifis  is  liable  to 
the  fame  obfeurky  in  point  of  time,  till  it  difeovers 
itfelf  by  a convalefcent  flate,  and  that  alfb  very 
gradually,  fo  as  that  the  keeneft  advocates  for  cri- 
tical days  do  not  pretend  to  fay  that  the  crifis 
never  happens  but  on  them  only ; the  mod  fan- 
guine  have  not  alledged,  that  all  fevers  terminate 
on  the  critical  days ; whatever  might  occur  in 
Greece,  from  the  peculiarity  in  climate  and  mode 
of:  life,  the  mod  attentive  obfervers  now-a-days 
cannot  perfuade  themfelves  of  their  exidence ; 
befides,  a critical  hour  fl:iould  happen  as  well  as 
critical  days,  if  their  doctrine  was  true.  Thefe, 
and  many  other  refledions  that  are  very  obvious, 
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feem  to  me  fufficient  to  invalidate  the  hypothefi^ 
they  fo  ftrenuoufly  defend. 

Sect.  IV. — —Predypofition, 

With  refpecfl  to  predifpofition,  I can  only  fay, 
that  there  is  neither  age,  fex,  temperament,  or 
period  of  life,  effential  to  its  taking  place,  though 
fome  kinds  are  more  connedled  with  particular 
circumftances,  fuch  as  peculiar  temperament  and 
period  of  life  ; thus  the  fynocha  occurs  moft  gene- 
rally to  thofe  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  of  vigorous 
conflitutions  ; while  the  typhus,  though  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  period,  occurs  more  com- 
monly in  the  advanced  ftages  of  life,  and  with 
debilitated  conflitutions  ; and  the  young  feem  to 
be  exempted  from  the  ephemera.  Every  indivi- 
dual is  not  equally  eafy  adled  upon,  by  the  occa- 
fional  caufes,  yet  we  are  unable  to  determine  in 
what  peculiarity  of  habit  it  exifls,  only  we  fee 
that  it  is  connecfled  neither  with  age  nor  fcx ; we 
likewife  may  obferve,  that  when  there  is  a prediC- 
pofition,  It  is  apt  to  remain  through  all  the  flages 
of  life  -y  we  cannot  fay  that  this  predifpofition  is 
connedled  with  any  peculiarities  in  temperament,, 
or  more  connedled  with  the  fanguine  than  debili- 
tated or  choleric,  and  therefore  muft  conclude 
that  it  refalts  from  peculiarities  we  are  entirely 
Ignorant  of ; perhaps  on  fome  ft  ate  of  the  nervous 
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fyftem,  which,  though  we  know  they  exlft,  we 
do  not  know  their  nature. 

Sect.  V.- Remote  Caufes* 

Some  reduce  the,  remote  caufes  of  fever  to  a few 
heads,  others  to  a great  number  ; but  though  I 
agree  with  the  latter  opinion,  I fhall  rather  de- 
fcribe  a few  of  them  than  enter  into  minute  par** 
ticulars. 

Contagion^- — by  which  is  meant  fomething  ge- 
nerated in  the  fyftem,  and  communicated  to  o- 
thers,  is  one  of  the  moft  common  ; but  if  conta- 
gion was  as  often  the  caufe  of  fever  as  fonie  au- 
thors imagine,  it  would  occur  more  frequently 
than  it  does  ; and,  altho’  x.wo  or  three  of  a fami- 
ly are  feized  with  it,  it  may  arife  from  other  caufes 
than  contagion,  as  watchfulnefs,  paiTions  of  the 
mind,  &c.  therefore  I would  confider  contagion 
not  fo  often  the  caufe  as  is  imagined ; yet  it  is 
plain,  as  in  gael-fevers,  hofpitals,  &c.  where  a par- 
ticular matter  is  generated  in  the  body,  which  is 
evidently  infedlious.  As  to  the  nature  of  this  mat- 
ter we  are  at  a great  lofs,  as  well  as  we  are  ref- 
pecling  the  particular  quality  on  which  the  con- 
tagion may  depend ; we  are  only  in  the  fame 
ftate  here  as  in  cafes  of  fmall-pox,  meafles.  See. 
where,  though  we  fee  the  contagious  matter  be- 
fore, we  are  unable  to  determine  on  w^hat  its 
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contagious  quality  depends:  It  may  be  afked 
whether  or  not  contagion  in  proper  fever  be  the 
fame  or  of  different  kinds  ? In  favour  of  the  firft, 
we  have  the  analogy  of  finall-pox,  meafles,  &c. 
where  we  know  that  the  fame  contagion  produces 
uniformly  the  fame  fever ; and  in  favour  of  the 
latter  opinion,  we  obferve  that  fevers  appearing 
at  different  times  and  from  the  fame  contagion 
are  found  to  be  diverfified  fo  much,  that  we  can- 
not eafily  determine  whether  they  are  always  uni- 
formly the  fame,  or  of  different  kinds;  I cannot 
help,  however,  looking  on  it  as  a fpecific  matter, 
though  we  are  ignorant  of  its  nature.  Though 
contagion  is  often  the  caufe  of  fever,  yet  I do  not 
think  it  is  fo  often  the  caufe  of  fever  in  this  coun- 
try as  it  may  be  in  others ; we  have  a caufe  of 
fever  more  frequent  in 

Marjh  Effuvia ; — but  when  arifing  from  the  ac- 
tion of  putrefadlion  or  moiflure,  we  cannot  fay ; 
but  that  a peculiar  matter  is  effufed,  is  evident  by 
the  fmell,  though  I confider  it  as  arifing  from  moif- 
ture  alone  ; it  may  arife  from  other  fubftances 
chan  the  human  body,  as  from  the  putrefadlion  of 
vegetables.  There  are  many  other  caufes  which 
give  rife  to  fever,  of  which  we  may  mention  a 
third,  the 

A&ion  of  Cold^ — which  I think  is  a much  more 
frequent  caufe  of  fever  in  this  country,  than  any 
other  caufe  we  have  occafion  to  take  notice  of  in 
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pradlice ; bvit  it  is  fometimes  accufed  where  it 
has  no  influence ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
produced  fever  in  many  inftances  where  no  other 
caufe  could  be  difcovered. 

Heat. — Fever  is  alfo  frequently  the  effedl  of^ 
heat.  It  may  feem  ftrange  that  caufes  oppoflte  in 
their  nature  Ihould  produce  the  fame  difeale  ; but 
this  occurs  every  day,  as  in  producing  topical  in- 
flammation. Acids  and  alkalies,  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  animal  fibre,  produce  the  fame  difeafe  ; 
therefore  heat  may  certainly  be  confidered  as  a 
caufe. 

Stimulants — of  various  kinds,  both  external  and 
internal,  have  been  afiigned  as  the  caufe  of  fever, 
particularly  thofe  which  adl  on  the  alimentary 
canal,  as  irregularity  in  eating  or  drinking,  mat- 
ters depofited  there  by  the  fyflem  ; deficient  im- 
pregnations, as  matters  entering  the  blood  ; and 
of  increafed  difeharges,  as  profufe  haemorrhages  ; 
but  more  frequently  from  fuppreflion  of  certain 
evacuations'. 

Pajfions. — Fevers  are  fometimes  induced  by 
mental  caufes,  both  of  a deprefling  and  exciting 
nature,  as  from  anger,  or  fudden  fupprife ; but 
more  frequently  from  fear. — There  is  a remarka- 
ble inflance  of  fever,  as  caufed  by  fear,  related  to 
have  happened  : A boy  being  in  the  fields,  was 
alarmed  by  feveral  cracks  of  thunder  ; he  return- 
ed home,  was  feized  with  fever  of  the  worfl:  kind, 
viz.  hxmorrhages  from  diflerent  parts  of  the 
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body,  petulil^,  putrid  ftools,  &c.  This  I confidcr 
as  a great  prdof  of  the  efFedl  of  fear  in  producing 
fever  ; we  may  likewife  mention  long-continued 
exertion  as  a caufe  of  fever,  whether  of  body  or 
mind ; we  have  inftances  of  its  arifing  from  bo- 
dily fatigue,  long  thinking,  &c. 

I think  fever  may  be  afcribed  to  all  thefe  caufes 
already  mentioned  ; and  we  may  alfo  mention  an 
ancient  opinion,  viz.  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere, 
in  which  contagion  or  putrid  effluvia  do  not  a- 
bound,  and  particularly  taken  notice  of  by  that 
accurate  obferver  of  nature,  Dr  Sydenham  ; but 
this,  I think,  may  be  the  ftate  of  the  contagion 
. floating  in  the  atmofphere. 

Proximate  Caufe. — If  there  have  been  many  diC- 
pates  concerning  the  remote^  there  have  been  ftill 
more  about  the  nature  of  the  proximate  caufe  of 
fever ; this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we 
attend  to  the  intricacy  of  the  fubjedl,  as  well  as 
to.  the  ingenuity  of  the  many  that  have  attempted 
an  explanation  of  it. — Of  thefe  different  theories, 
many  have  no  foundation,  and  are  merely  con- 
jeflural ; but  which,  however,  during  the  time 
they  prevailed,  have  proved  very  prejudicial  to 
medicine.  After  all  that  has  been  faid  at  different 
periods,  concerning  the  proximate  caufe  of  fever, 
perhaps  it  is  yet  as  little  underftood  as  ever ; and 
that  we  lhall  find  the  prefent  prevailing  theories 
equally  unfatisfaclory  with  any  of  the  preceding 
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ones ; and  that  none  of  them  can  dired  us  In  the 
praftice.  I need  not  go  back  fo  far  as  when  thefe 
theories  took  their  foundation  in  wild  fancy  and 
mere  conje6lure,  fuch  as  the  humours  of  Galen, 
the'  mentioning  of  which  is  fufficient  to  over- 
throw them  : That  fuch  as  thefe  tend  to  injure 
pradlice,  none  will  prefume  to  deny  ; and  the 
fame  may  be  faid  of  the  theories  of  the  prefent 
times.  While  the  idea  prevailed  that  the  proxi- 
mate caufe  of  fever  was  that  of  an  exertion  of  na^ 
hire  overcoming  or  expelling Tomething  prejudi- 
cial to  the  fyftem,  led  to  inadlivity,  or  at  be£l,a 
weak  and  frivolous  practice  ; that  of  its  depend- 
ing on  an  acid^  on  the  other  hand,  led  to  violent 
and  de(lru6tive  meafures,  as  did  likewife  the  Ar^ 
cheits  of  Van  Helmont,  as  welkas  the  anima  of 
Shhal,  &c. 

• The  theories  of  modern  date  are  built  on  a 
foundation  equally  unfatisfaclory  Vvuth  that  of 
the  ancients.  As  we  are  in  this  ftate  of  ignorance 
with  refpecl  to  the  proximate  caufe  of  fever,  per- 
haps we  might  be  excufed  in  following  the  exam- 
ple of  fome  modern  eminent  writers  who  have 
taken  no  notice  of  it,  fuch  as  Sir  John  Pringle, 
Lind,  and  Cleghorn ; yet  the  world  is  much  in- 
debted to  them  for  the  light  they  have  thrown  on 
the  fubjedl  of  fevers. 
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As  theory  is,  however,  natural  to,  the  mind  o£ 
man,  it  will  probably  not  be  thought  ill  fpent 
time,  in  inveftigating,  in  a eurfory  manner,  fomo 
of  the  moft  prevalent  and  celebrated  ; and  if  the 
remarks  to  be  offered  fhall  either  guard  the  young 
pradlitioner  againft  falfe  pradlice,  refulting  from 
an  implicit  dependance  on  the  opinions  of  great 
namesy  or  direft  him  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
proximate  caufe,  I may  efteem  my  time  and  lar 
bour  not  altogether  unprofitable  to  the  reader. 

On  this  fubjedl  I fhall  take  notice  of  three  dif- 
ferent theories  that  have  taken  place  fince  the 
commencement  of  the  lafl  century,  viz.  thofe  ad- 
vanced by  Hoffman^  Boerhaave^  and  Sydenham ; be- 
fides  thefe,  we  may  mention  the  theory  moft 
fafhionable  at  prefent,  that  propofed  by  Dr 
Cullen,  profeffor  in  Edinburgh,  which,  however, 
is  only  the  doftrine  of  Hoffman,  or  indeed  a mo- 
dification of  it.  The  opinions  of  this  juftly  cele- 
brated profeffor  ought  to  be  refpecfted  on  almoft 
every  fubje£l ; yet  if  he  is  led  by  his  love  of  fame  to 
palm  extravagant  notions  on  his  pupils,  on  certain 
medical  difquifitions,  it  does  not  become  a free 
and  thinking  being  to  pay  implicit  faith  to  a- 
dodrine  that,  on  reflection,  appears  liable  to  fo 
many  objections. 
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I.  Theory,  is  that  of  morbid  matter. 

IT. , makes  the  caufe  depend  on  lentor^  and 

, on  fpafm. 

Morbid  Matter, — This  theory  refers  the  proxi- 
mate caufe  of  fever  to  a peculiar  morbid  matter 
introduced  into  the  - fyftem  ; or  there  generated 
and  multiplied,  till,  by  an  operation  in  the  body, 
it  undergoes  a particular  fermentation,  concodtion, 
and  afTimilation,  and  is  then  expelled  by  certain 
emun6lorles,  under  the  form  of  evacuations. 

A particular  account  of  this  do6lrine  will  be 
found  in  Sydenham’s  works  ; although  this  idea 
appears  to  me,  for  many  reafons,  ill-founded ; 
yet  I am  perfuaded  it  is  more  fpeeious  than  any 
of  the  other  two,  which  are  fo  much  celebrated. 
The  matter  alluded  to  in  this  theory,  .has  been 
called  the  materia  febrile,^  and  has  been  founded  on 
arguments  drawn  from  three  different  fources. 

Firft,  from  the  analogy' of  the  contagious  mat- 
ter, and  the  fmall-pox  and  mealies,  where  the  af- 
fedlion  is  the  confequence  of  a morbid  matter  in- 
troduced into  the  fyltem,  and  expelled  by  an  afli- 
milating  procefs ; hence  a fimilar  matter  may  be 
the  caufe  of  all  fevers.  i 

The  fecond  argument  is  drawn  from  the  cer- 
tainty that  proper  idiopathic  fever,  as  well  as 
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the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c.  can  be  communicated 
by  contagion. — Of  contagion  I have  already  fpo- 
ken  ; and  though  I do  not  think  it  fo  common 
in  this  country  as  is  fuppofed,  yet  I am  far  from 
doubting  its  influence ; the  matter  here  is  not  fo 
obvious,  as  in  the  finall-pox  it  cannot  be  carried 
on  the  point  of  a lancet ; yet  it  may  be  faid  to 
be  as  obvious  as  in  fome  evidently  infec5tious  dif-^ 
eafes,  as  meafles,  chincough,  8cc.  where  the  mate- 
ria febrile  can  be  catried  by  the  medium  of 
clothes,  air,  8cc.  and  the  procefs  of  infedlion  is 
faid  to  be  like  that  in  meafles. 

The  third  argument  is  drawn  from  the  falutary 
termination  of  fever  by  critical  evacuations.  The 
advocates  for  this  theory  maintain,  that  in  every 
proper  idiopathic  fever  there  is  always  a dif- 
c.harge  of  matter,  as  in  the  evident  contagious 
ones  ; and  perhaps  it  may  be  impoflible  to  prove 
that  there  is  not  a contagious  matter  thrown  off 
in  the  fever. — This  dodlrine,  as  I have  already 
obferved,  is  moi;e  fpecious  than  the  other  two  of 
Icntor  and  fpufm ; yet  this  hypothefis  is  liable  to 
many  objections,  when  we  view  it  a,s  the  general 
caul’e  of  ail  fevers  ; and 

Firft,  though  it  mull  be  allowed  that  the  analo- 
gy between  proper  fever  and  the  fmall-pox  affords 
fome  grounds  for  the  opinion,  and  that  they  a- 
gree  in  fome  particulars,  yet  they  are  by  no  means 
conclufive,  as  they  differ  evidently  in  other  re- 
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fpe(5ls.  The  firft  idea  that  will  readily  occur  here, 
is,  that  proper  fever  could  never  happen  to  a 
perfon  but  once,  if  the  caufe  was  the  fame,  or  fimU 
lar  to  that  in  the  fmall-pox  ; and  if  it  may  be  faid 
that  the  difference  in  idiopathic  fever  depends  on 
a peculiarity  of  the  morbid  matter,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  point  out  on  what  that  peculiarity 
depends. 

Second — there  fliould  be  the  fame  uniformity 
in  the  concoClion  and  expulfion  of  the  morbific 
matter ; this,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  ; 
for  there  is  often  a wide  difference  in  the  cure,  as 
in  the  fmall-pox  there  can  be  no  artificial  cure ; 
and  however  much  it  is  in  our  power  to  alleviate 
fymptoms  and  render  it  mild,  it  will  take  a ftated 
time  to  run  through  its  courfe  ; whereas,  in  proper 
idiopathic  fever,  this  by  no  means  holds,  even 
when  left  to  nature  ; this,  in  fbme  cafes,  and  of- 
ten when  treated  artificially,  is  brought  to  a con- 
clufion.  Thus,  if  the  firft  argument  in  fupport 
of  this  theory  is  liable  to  objections,  the  fecond 
is  ftill  much  more  fo  ; for  proper  idiopathic  fever 
is  often  induced  from  fomething  different  from 
contagion,  it  would  be  a ftrong  prefumption  in 
favour  of  a morbific  matter  being  the  caufe  in  all 
fevers  ; but  we  find  that  it  can  be  often  produced 
from  paffions  of  the  mind,  efpccially  from  fear. 

In  anfwer  to  the  third  argument,  we  may  ob- 
fcrve,  that  it  cannot  be  denied,  as  a falutary  ter- 
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minadon  happens  often  by  critical  evacuations ; 
yet  frequently  a fudden  convalefcence  takes  place, 
when  there  is  no  difcharge  of  any  kind,  as  by 
fieep ; and  again,  when  the  difcharge  happens, 
we  can  by  no  means  be  certain  that  it  is  a morbid 
matter  thrown  off  Perhaps  the  evacuation  is 
more  a concomitant  than  a caufe  of  the  crifis  ; the 
proof  here  is  therefore  very  defe£live. 

Befides  thefe  obje£lions  to  the  three  different 
arguments  v/hich  have  been  adduced  in  favour 
of  this  dodlrine,  others,  equally  ftrong,  occur 
from  various  circumftances  that  frequently  hap- 
pen in  the  courfe  of  fever,  fuch  as,  that  if  an  affi- 
milating  procefs  v/as  neceffary  to. produce  fevers, 
it  fhould  certainly  take  fome  time ; but  in  place 
of  this,  we  find  a fit  often  enfue  the  cxpofufe  to 
contagion  ; we  fiiould  alfo  expedl  the  expulfion  to 
take  time,  but  the  expulfion  is  often  inftantane- 
•ous.  We  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  a change  in 
the  fluids  when,  fever  is  from  paflions  of  the 
mind ; yet  evacuations  attend  thefe  as  well  as 
others  ; we  might  expedl  the  materia  febrile  fliould 
find  way  through  one  common  emundlory,  but 
'we  often  find  evacuations  by  many  ; cannot 
imagine  the  materia  febrile  expelled  by  a few 
(drops  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  yet  a crifis  often 
happens  in  this  way  ; but  we  fometimes  find  fe- 
vers terminated  by  the  caufes  inducing  them, 
v/hich  could  not  be  the  cafe  if  the  caufe  was  mor- 
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bid  matter,  as  cold,  fear,  and  farprlfe,  have* 
cured  intermittents,  inftantaneoufly,  when  other 
remedies  have  failed ; likewife  by  the  eledlric 
ihock,  by  the  commotion  of  emetics.  We  cannot 
furely  fay,  that,  in  thefe  cafes,  the' termination  ‘ 
happened  by  the  expulfion  of  the  materia  febrile. 

Lentor, — This  doftrine  of  was  entirely* 

the  idea  of  the  celebrated  Boerhaave,  who  placed 
the  proximate  caufe  of  fever  in  a preternatural 
lentor  of  the  fluids,  and  that  the  refiftance  of  the 
extreme  veflels  was  owing  to  this  lentor ; befides, 
this  admitted  of  a particular  irritation  at  the’ 
heart ; but  the  quicknefs  of  pulfe  cannot  be  faid' 
to  be  the  caufe  of  fever;  the  caufe  is  certainly 
fome  morbid  condition  giving  rife  to  it:  This  is' 
not  agreeable  to  the  phasnomena  at  the  beginning 
of  fever,  as  palenefs,  coldnefs,  &c.  but  granting 
its  exiftence,  it  ihould  correfpond  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  fevers.  Lentor  is  a condition  of  the’ 
fluids  that  the  remote  caufes  have  no  tendency  to 
produce ; we  cannot  fee  how  it  arifes  from  heat, 
cold,  contagion,  8cc.  Le?itor  fliould  occur  gradu- 
ally, and  produce  obftrudlion  alfo  by  degrees ; 
and  be  removed  in  the  fafne  gradual  manner ; 
neither  can  lentor  be  fuppofed  to  difappear  fud- 
denly,  which  fever  often  does ; nor  can  it  be 
cured  by  fweat : Thefe  clrcumflances  are  irrecon- 
clleable  to  the  phenomena  of  fever,  fuch  as  fmall 
haemorrhages,  profufe  fweats,  &c.  which  fliould 
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rather  increafe  the  lentor.  Finally,  we  have  proofs 
of  the  exiftence  of  lentor  to  a very  high  degree  in 
dropfy,  fcurvy,  &c.  without  its  producing  fever. 
Dr  Langrifti  made  feveral  experiments  to  prove 
the  exiftence  of  lentor  in  fever ; but  no  certain 
conclufion  can  be  drawn  from  them,  as  his  expe- 
riments were  made  on  certain  parts  of  the  blood 
feparated  from  the  reft,  without  attending  to  the 
circumftance  of  blood-letting,  which  alters  the 
ftate  of  the  feparation  and  concretion  very  much, 
in  the  blood  drawn  out  of  veins  ; hence  it  appears 
that  the  dodlrine  of  lentor  is  more  liable  to  objec- 
tions than  the  former  opinion. 

Spafm. — The  dodrine  of  fpafm  was,  as  has 
been  already  obferved,  firft  laid  down  by  Dr 
Hoffman ; and,  from  the  number  of  the  adherents 
to  his  opinion,  it  merits  our  attention,  as,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  as  liable  to  infurmountable  objec- 
tions as  any  of  the  other  two  already  taken  no- 
tice of. 

This  opinion  has  been  differently  modified,  and 
by  none  more  than  Dr  Cullen ; but,  however,  he 
has  increafed  the  number  of  its  followers,  which 
is  not  to  be  much  wondered  at,  confidering  the 
number  of  pupils  to  whom  he  had  for  fo  many 
years  an  opportunity  of  explaining  it,  added  to 
the  fhrewdnefs  of  his  reafoning  on  the  fubjed. 

I have  for  fome  time  had  my  own  private 
doubts  concerning  the  juftice  of  his  dodrinej 
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and  though  it  becomes  a young  author  to  fpeak 
with  diffidence  in  oppofition  to  fuch  great  autho- 
rity, and  fo  refpecled  a name,  yet  furely  every 
one  may  be  permitted  to  think  for  himfelf,  and 
ftart  his  objedlions,  when  offered  to  the  opinion 
of  the  public,  with  deference.  That  thefe  objec- 
tions ma^  be  better  uncterftood,  it  is  neceffary  that 
the  Do6lor’s  do<Trine  refpeillng  the  proximate 
caufe,  fhould  be  flated. 

Dr  Cullen  fays  that  the  remote  caufcs  of  fever 
are  fuch  as,  when  applied  to  the  nerves,  diminifli 
the  energy  of  the  brain ; that  this  diminution  of 
energy  induces  debility ; that  debility  induces 
fpafm  on  the  extreme  veffels,  which  again  proves 
in  its  turn  an  indiredl  ftimulus  to  the  heart,  in- 
creafing  the  pulfe  and  other  fymptoms,  &c. 

For  proving  the  truth  of  this  dod.rine  it  will 
naturally  occur,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  eflablifh 
the  three  following  propofitions  ; — 

I.  That  the  remote  caufes  Induce  debility. 

II.  That  debility  occafions  fpafm. 

III.  That  fpafm  excites  particular  increafed  ac- 
tion, enabling  nature  to  refolve  the  fpafm,  and 
thus  cure. 

Firft,  it  is  neceffiiry  to  fhew  that  the  remote 
€aufes  are  certain  fedative  powers,  which,  when 
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applied,  induce  debility,  and  that  debility  is  dif- 
coverable  from  the  attendant  fymptomr.,  as  lan- 
guor, laffitude,  &c.  and  the  ftate  of  the  animal  and 
natural  funclions. — It  is  to  be  obferved  here  by 
the-bye,  that  though  debility  may  occur,  it  is  by 
no  means  evident  that  it  gives  rife  to  the  fubfe- 
quent  fymptoms.  * * 

When  we  obferve  the  commencement  of  fevers, 
we  may  remark,  as  already  noticed,  that  the  de- 
bility confifts  more  in  an  inordinate  motion,  not  fo 
fubjedl  to  the  difedlion  of  the  will  as  in  real  weak- 
nefs.  The  period  at  which  patients  are  moft 
weak  in  intermittents,  is  often  after  the  fvveat  is 
over,  which  does  not  agree  with  this  explication 
of  the  proximate  caufe ; this  is  ftill  much  more 
ftriking  in  the  continued  fever,  as  in  the  typhus, 
in  which  the  debility  is  lefs  than  in  intermittents 
•at  the  beginning,  when  patients  are  often  able  to 
go  about  for  fome  days,  even  after  increafed  ac- 
tion begins  ; and  again,  the  debility-  fucceeding 
the  crifis  is  more  in  the  firft ; but  it  is  evident, 
that  if  the  fymptoms  alledged  refulted  from  debi- 
lity, the  debility  preceding  the  fever  fhould  be 
more  ; and  that,  while  debility  exifted,  it  fhould 
uniformly  produce  the  fymptoms  of  fpafm,  and 
an  increafed  a^liom  • . • 

Again,  there  are  many  caufes  of  debility  that 
are  not  caufes  of  fever,  as  in  dropfy,  paralyfis,  &c. 
but  thefe  are  never  faid  to  induce  fever,  and  if  it 
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occurs  as  in  dropfy,  it  is  an  accidental  circum- 
ftance.  It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that  there 
are  many  caufes  of  fever  that  are  not  the  canfe  of 
debility ; thus  meafmata,  contagion,  cold,  tho’ 
they  may  give  rife  to  debility  as  a fymptom,  yet 
when  they  do  not  produce  fever,  they  are  never 
faid  to  caufe  debility  ; nay,  on  the  contrary,  cold 
is  always  allowed  to  ftrengthen  the  fyflem  ; from 
all  which,  I think  it  evidently  appears,  that  debi- 
lity is  merely  a concomitant  fymptom,  and  not  a 
caufe  of  fever. 

; If  thefe  refledions  are  juft  and  well  founded, 
it  would  be  unnecelfary  to  fay  more,  as  they  would- 
be  fufEcient  to  overturn,  the  theory  of  fpafm,  as 
it  is  the  bafts  on  which  the  reft  are  built ; but 
fhould  we  even  allow  thefe  pofttionsj  the  fuper- 
ftru6ture  is  frill  open,  in  my  opinion,  to  unfur- 
mountable  objedlions  which  we  fliail  now  con- 
fider. 

Second. — That  debility  induces  fpafm  : This 
they  are  obliged  to  propofe,  more  as  a matter  of 
conjecfture^  than  certainty  ; nor  have  they  in  the 
leaft  taken  notice  of  the  connection  of  the  two,  or  in 
what  way  debility  produces  it.  The  arguments 
for  the  exiftence  of  fpafm  are  drawn  from  different 
phscnomena  in  the  courfc  of  fever,  as  ftriclure,  ftop- 
ping  of  haemorrhages,  palenefs,  of  urine,  &c. — Of 
the  manner  in  which  fpafm  is  produced,  they 
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have  not  fpoken ; there  is  a notion  had  recourfe 
to  on  this  head  ainongft  the  advocates  for  fpafm, 
the  manner  and  operation  of  the  vis  medicatrix  na^ 
turce^  which  is,  however,  very  inexplicable : This 
mode  of  explication  may  be  often  ferviceable  to 
extricate  us  in  folving  difficulties  which  we  cam 
not  other  wife  do,  and  may  be  faid  to  be  cutting 
the  knot  we  cannot  untie.  The  manner  in  which 
debility  produces  fpafm  has  been  attempted  to  be 
explained,  from  the  fympathy  between  the  fur- 
face  and  ftomach,  and  which  I think,  if  not  fully, 
is,  at  leaf!:,  much  invalidated  by  Dr  Jackfon  of 
London. 

To  the  exiftence  and  confequences  of  fpafm 
three  fubjedts  of  enquiry  prefent  themfelves  : — • 

. I.  How  far  there  is  evidence  of  fpafm. 

, II.  How  far  there  is.  evidence  of  its  arifing 
from  debility. 

HI.  How  far  there  is  evidence  of  its  operating 
as  a caufe  inducing  the  fubfequent  fymptoms. 

With  regard  to  the  firft  propofition,  it  may  be 
cbferved,  that  from  the  fymptoms  already  enu- 
merated, there  mufl:  be  a certauity  of  a fpafmodic 
llridure;  and  that,  from  a fenfe  of  ftridlure  a- 
lone,  diminution  of  appetite  and  ftate  of  fecre- 
tions  ; but  this,  after  all,  cannot  be  faid  to  be  a 
general  affeclion,  it  being  merely  tranfitory ; it 
often  begins  at  one  part  and  ceafes  at  another,  and 
affe  els  difficrent  parts  in  fucceffion,  in  the  courfe 
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of  the  fever.  In  fome  inftances,  there  happens  a 
total  relaxation  of  the  furface ; in  fome  a fmall 
fenfe  of  coldiiefs,  followed  by  a profiife  fweat, 
which  at  lall,  the  febrile  fymptoms  increafing, 
has  terminated  fatally : Thus  it  appears  that  the 
fpafin  is  irregular,  taking  place  at  different  places 
and  at  different  times. 

The  fecond>  enquiry  is,  whether  it  proceeds 
from  debility  ; this  is  by  no  means  evident,  fpafm 
being  a mufcular  adlion,  muft  be  certainly  the 
effedl  of  flimulus,  as  volition  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  be  concerned.  How  debility  fhould  prove  a 
flimulus  is  not  fo  evident,  as  others  may  be  eafiiy 
fuppofed  to  exift,  and  may  occafion  the^  variety 
and  irregularity  obfervable  in  fpafm. 

The  third  fubjedl  of  enquiry  concerning  fpafm 
is,  that,  when  it  exills,  how  far  it  can  be  the  caufe 
of  increafed  adlion  and  fubfequent  fymptoms: 
Many  of  thefe,  and  even  fome  of  the  moft  effem 
tial  circumflances  in  fever,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
be  a confequence  of  fpafin ; fuch  as  vomiting, 
anxiety,  delirium,  &c.  efpecially  as  we  fee  thefe 
induced  by  caufes  quite  different  from  fpafm,  as 
by  drinking,  &c. 

The  third  pofition  neceffary  to  be  edabllfhed 
is,  that  fpafrri  of  the  furfacc  occafions  increafed 
action. — That  increafed  action  takes  place  is  ac- 
counted for  from  the  heat,  acceleration  of  the 
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pulfe,  &c.  This  do6lrine  is  attempted  to  be  par- 
ticularly fupported  by  the  appearance  of  cold 
bathing,  in  which,  in  confequence  of  the  fpafm 
of  the  furface,  increafed  aftion  follows  ; but  in 
fever,  the  increafed  adion  follows  Jind  continues 
after  the  fpafm  is  gone  off,  which  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  what  happens  in  the  cold  bath,  where 
increafed  adion  ceafes  with  the  fpafm. 

Again,  in  many  inftances  of  fever,  increafed 
adion  does  not  take  place  at  all,  which  is  eafily 
known  from  the  ftate  of  the  impetus  of  the  bloody 
difcoverable  by  the  fmall  and  flow  pulfe,  fo  that 
here  no  fpafm  can  exifl  at  all ; or  if  it  does,  it  has 
not  produced  the  fymptoms  ufually  afcribed  to 
increafed  adion ; befides,  when  fpafm  is  prefent, 
it  fhould  not  produce  general  increafed  adion ; 
This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  cafe,  for 
the  feet  are  found  often  very  cold,  while  the  face 
is  flufhed,  with  accelerated  pulfe,  which  Ihew 
that  the  irritation  is  general. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  dodrine  of  fpafm  is 
not  more  reconcileable  to  the  caufes  inducing 
fever  than  the  phasnomena  attending  it. 

As  all  the  above  theories  are  liable  to  infur^ 
mountable  objedions,  every  other  that  might  be 
prppofed  is  no  lefs  fo  ; none  of  them  can  dired 
US  properly  in  pradice,  and  fortie  of  them  have 
bad  pernkiou-s  influence. 
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As  thefe  theories  are  found  infufEcientj  I hope 
it  will  not  be  thought  arrogance  to  hint  at  a new- 
one  with  diffidence. 

To  me  it  appears  that  there  is  a morbid  condition 
of  the  brain  in  fever ; and  this  I fuppofe  from  the 
fymptoms,  as  a fenfe  of  cold,  when  rhere  is  no 
actual  increafe  of  cold  at  the  time ; and  from 
anxieties  and  delirium,  or  a confufion  of  the  head, 
which,  in  all  fevers,  happen  to  fome  degree.  There 
is  evidently,  in  all,  an  affedlion  of  the  fentient 
principle  ; but  in  what  manner  affefled  we  can- 
not fo  clearly  fay,  as  the  fymptoms  induced  dif- 
covering  this  condition  are  the  firft ; it  is  proba7 
ble  it  is  occafioned  immediately  from  the  remote 
caufes ; We  from  this  fee  how  it  arifes  from  pal- 
fions,  and  from  caufes  giving  peculiar  impref- 
fions  to  the  nervous  power.  The  remote  caufes 
are  fuch  as  may  be  fuppofed  to  produce  this  mor- 
bid condition,  and  even  go  fo  far  as  to  attribute 
to  it  all  the  fymptoms  elfential  to  fever ; fome 
of  tlie  fymptoms  are  mere  circumftances,  and  the 
more  immediately  effential  ones  are  mot  very  nu- 
merous ; as  cold,  anxiety,  febrilis,  and  confufion 
of  the  head ; and  to  me  the  others  feem  to  refult 
from  the  fame  caufc,  viz.  the  quick  pulfe,  febrile 
debility,  and  inordinate  adlion. 

The  quick  pulfe  may  be  produced  from  many 
caufes ; it  may  arife  from  a morbid  condition  of 
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the  brain,  as  its  tendency  to  a6lion  may  be  afF^d:^ 
ed  by  the  caufes  afFedling  the  brain,  as  palfy,  &c. 
There  is  more  room  for  doubt  in  cafe  of  heat,  for 
this  is  a real,  and  not  an  imaginary  fenfation ; 
this,  however,  muft  depend  on  the  generating 
caufe  of  heat  in  the  body  ; and  no  two  phyfiolo- 
gifts  agree  in  it  t It  will,  neverthelefs,  be  allowed, 
that  increafe  of  heat  attends  augmentation  of 
pulfe.  The  third:  is  the  produdlion  of  very  re- 
mote caufes  ; this  is  allowed  to  be  connected  with 
a particular  ftate  of  the  fauces  and  condition  of 
the  fecretion,  which  imply  the  ftate  of  the  nerves 
employed  in  fecretion.  Debility,  about  which 
there  has  been  a great  deal  faid  by  the  advocates 
of  the  different  theories,  is  the  laft  fymptom  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  accounted  for : We  have  already  ob- 
ferved  that  it  rather  confifts  in  an  inordinate  power 
of  adlion  than  in  any  thing  fubjedl  to  volition  or 
real  weaknefs  ; and  this  we  muft  refer  to  the  ner- 
vous power,  and  not  to  the  condition  of  mufcular 
fibres ; this  may  be  proved  by  attending  to  acci- 
dents affedling  the  ftate  of  the  brain,  as  change  of 
pofture,  where  we  may  fee  that  a patient  can  move 
himfelf  with  a confiderable  force  in  an  horizon- 
tal, and  yet  cannot  in  an  eredl  pofture,  which  I 
think  may  be  imputed  to  an  alteration  of  circular- 
tion  in  the  brain ; this  demonftrates  that  a mor- 
bid condition  of  the  brain  exifts,  which  may  be 
looked  on  as  a neceffary  confequence  of  the  remote 
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caufes,  and  to  afford  no  improbable^explanation 
of  the  effential  fymptoms  ; and,  in  one  fenfe,  I 
think  it  may  be  called  the  remote ‘caufe ; but, 
after  all,  this  makes  no  progrefs  to  explain,  if  we 
cannot  fay  in  what  this  morbid  affedlion  confifts  ; 
this  is,  however,  a hint  that  I hope  will  be  prolo- 
cuted  with  more  accuracy  and  demonftration,  by 
fome  abler  pen. 

Sect.  VII. Cure.  ^ 

• With  regard  to  the  cure  in  fever,  it  may  termi- 
nate favourably  in  two  different  ways  : — 

I.  By  an  operation  of  the  fyftem  itfelf  gradu- 
ally effe(5ling  a cure. 

. II.  By  obvious  evacuations. 

What  occurs  in  fever,  points  out  the  neceffity 
of  referring  the  pradlice  to  two  ways  ; to  an  arti- 
ficial and  natural  termination. 

It  is  often  the  cafe  that  feveVs  are  cured  artifici- 

'0 ' 

ally,  as  intermittents,  and  perhaps  fometimes  the 
continued,  by  bark  ; but  thefe  are  faid  to  be  of- 
tener  cured  by  fudden  commotions,  as  by  eme- 
tics ; and  by  bathing,  if  the  pra6tice  of  the  Indi-' 
ans  can  be  depended  on,  who  after  expofing  them 
to  a vapour  bath,  afterwards  plunged  them  into 
a cold  bath.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  faid  by 
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fome,  that  more  of  the  continued  are  thus  artifici- 
ally cured.  We  cannot  fay,  that  we  have  any 
thing  capable  of  curing  in  all  fevers. 

The  meafures  neceflary  to  be  purfued  in  the 
cure  of  fever  may  be  referred  to  three  general 
heads. 

I.  Thofe  neceflary  for  obtaining  an  artificial 
termination. 

II.  Thofe  neceflary  for  aiding  a natural  termi- 
nation in  a favourable  way. 

III.  Thofe  neceflary  for  the  mitigation  of  ur- 
gent fymptoms. 

In  obtaining  all  thefe,  different  means  muff  be 
ufed,  as  the  fever  occurs  joined  with  the  inflam- 
matory or  putrefcent  diathefis,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  intermittents,  which  difpofitions  are  pointed 
out  by  the  ephemera,  fynocha,  typhus,  and  inter- 
mittents ; the  fymptoms  and  cure  in  each  we 
fhall  now  proceed  to  confider  feparatdy. 

CHAP.  \\.—^Ephemera^  or  fimple  Fever. 

In  the  ftridl  fenfe  of  this  word,  it  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  terminating  in  twenty-four  hours  ; but 
I mean  here  fimple  fever  without  regarding  its 
duration,  though  generally,  if  it  confifts  only  in 
one  paroxyfm,  it  feldom  exceeds  thirty-fix  fiovirs. 
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Symptoms. — ^This,  of  all  fevers,  approaches  near- 
e-ft  to  the  paroxyfm  of  an  intermittent ; the  cold 
fit  here  feldom  goes  the  length  of  fhivering  ; there 
occurs  afFe(9:ions  of  the  ftomach,  as  naufea,  vo- 
miting, &c.  the  heat  fucceeeding  the  cold  is  to  a 
greater  degree  than  could  be  expelled  from  it ; 
and  the  tranfition  from  the  cold  to  the  hot  ftage 
is  attended  with  flufliing,  palenefs,  head-ach,  or 
confufion  of  the  head  ; no  inclination  to  fleep,  or, 
if  it  occurs,  is  not  refreflhing ; third:  fupervenes, 
and  although  there  is  no  alteration  in  the  colour 
of  the  tongue,  yet,  in  this  fever,  k is  dry ; if  a 
vomiting  takes  place,  it  is  induced  by  the  liquors 
taken  to  allay  the  thirft ; the  pulfe  is  quick,  but 
refpiration  is  feldom  difficult ; though  this  is  not 
common,  it  is  attended  with  pain  in  the  bread: : ‘ 
The  fkin  at  length  becomes  foft,  and  a moifture 
fupervenes;  and,  with  the  fweat,  the  fymptoms 
are  abated,  as  vomiting,  &c. — It  is  feldom  finidi- 
ed  in  lefs  than  eighteen  hours,  nor  takes  up  more 
than  thirty-fix. 

Sometimes,  like  .other  fevers,  the  paroxyfm  re- 
turns, and  fometimes  with  the  acceffion  of  the 
cold  fit ; but  this,  very  often,  can  be  fcarcely 
marked ; it  is  known,  however,  by  the  head-ach, 
corrugation  of  the  Ikin,  and  other  fubfequen|L 
fymptoms. 

As  there  is  variety  in  the  attack,  no  lefs  occurs 
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ill  the  termination  ; foihetimes  finifliing  by  a lit- 
tle moifture,  fometimes  by  haemorrhages,  at 
ther  times  by  a copious  fediment:  in  the  urine. 

In  whatever  way  it  terminates,  it  is  feldom  of. 
long  continuance,  continuing  rarely  beyond  the 
fifth  day ; if  of  longer  duration,  it  afiumes  either 
the  inflammatory  or  putrefcent  diathefis. 

Prognojis, — In  general,  the  effecfts  of  nature  are 
capable  of  terminating  this  favourably  ; when  it 
is  fatal,  it  is  generally  from  its  running  into  fome 
other  kind  of  fever ; fometimes  it  run$  into  he(5lic, 
from  trifling  caufes,  as  the  ftimulus  of  rneats ; it 
coming  on,  in  fuch  cafes,  generally  after  dinner : 
When  it  degenerates  into  typhus,  it  is  not  fo  quick, 
and  arifes  generally  from  putrid  fumes  generated 
about  the  patient,  from  not  changing  the  clothes 
frequently,  &c.— In  this  feverj  medical  art  is  fel- 
dom neceffary. 

Cure. — In  this,  the  foie  aim  muft  be  to  aid  na- 
ture to  a falutary  termination ; and  this  is  to  be 
diredled  by  the  treatment  in  the  different  fymp- 
toms  as  they  occur,  which  we  are  now  to  con- 
fider.  And  firft,  of  the 

T^reatment  in  the  cold Jlctge. — Unlefs  this  be  very 
fevere,  we  fhould  do  nothing ; when  vomiting 
occurs  we  fhould  encourage  it  by  mild  provoca^ 
tions,  as  by  tepid  diluents  ; fometimes  the  patibnt 
is  unable  to  fuller  the  fenfation  of  cold  in  the  legs, 
and  then  it  iriull  be  alleviated  by  the  application 
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of  warm  brieks,  tho’  they  require  caudou  iii  their 
applicarion  till  they  he  removed.  . 

Emetics— been  propofed,  but  w.hich^  I 
tliink,  are  not  admiffible ; and  if  there  be  fordes 
in  the  ftomach,  they  may  be  wrought  off  with 
jepid  water  or  chamomile  tea* 

, T'reatment  in  the  hot  Jiage.—ldtVQ  we  muft  mid-! 
gate  the  difeafe,  and  ftiorten  the.  duration  of.  the 
hot  ftage.  It  would  appear  that  great  heat  is  not 
heceffary  to  the  produdion  of  fweat.  Df  Saun-^ 
ders  maintains  that  there  is  a particular  point  cah 
led  the  fweating  pointy  that  can  only  anfwer  this 
purpofe,  and  that  all  above  and  below  it  are  un^ 
favourable  ; though  I do  not  agree  with  him  in 
all  his  ideas  on  this  fubjedl,  I am,  however,  fatis^ 
fied  that  great  heat  is  not  the  moft  favourable  for 
inducing  fv^eat;  when  we  wifli  to  encourage 
fweat,  we  may  fometimes  do  it  by  cold  drink,  as 
with  lemonades,  cold  water,  &c.  but  this  is  only 
neceffary  w’^hen  there  is  a tendency  to  inflam- 
mation. 

The  air  .of  the  chamber  ihould  be  kept  tempe- 
rate, and  the  patient  kept  flightly  covered ; fome 
•part  of  the  extremities  may  even  be  expofetl  With 
fome  advantage  to  the  air  in  the  room ; by  thefe 
means  we  (hall  produce  a fweat  very  readily. 

Diaphoretics  of  the  moft  gentle  kind  (avoiding 
all  fuch  as  ftimulate)  fliould  bfe  ufed,  which  pro^ 
duce  their  effeilby  relaxing  the  furface;  for. this 
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purpofe,  the  tepid  bath  and  fpiritus  minder i maj 
be  ufed ; after  the  fweating  takes  place  fome  nicety 
is  neceflary  in  regulating  it,  as  inconveniences 
may  arife  from  too  little,  as  well  as  from  too  much 
of  this  evacuation;  it  is  very  various,  often  effecl- 
ing  a refolution  in  an  hour,  and  often  much 
longer ; we  muft  attend  to  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe, 
continuing  till  it  is  reduced  to  its  natural  ftan- 
dard ; at  the  fame  time  attending  to  the  alleviation 
tion  of  fymptoms,  as  of  anxiety  and  confufion  of 
head  ; the  fweat  is  prolonged  by  warmth  of  bed, 
by  keeping  the  body  from  motion,  and  exhibiting 
tepid  drinks  ; we  are  to  diminifh  the  fweat  in  a 
gentle  and  cautious  manner,  as  by  a fudden 
check,  we  might  do  mifchief  by  cold  ; this  is  to  be 
done  by  leffening  the  quantity  of  the  bed  clothes  ; 
then  the  patient  may  move  in  bed,  and  the  feet 
lightly  covered. 

With  the  termination  of  . the  fweating  fit,  the 
fever  may  be  faid  to  be  cured. 

C H A P. 

The  effential  nature  of  this  difeafe  is  an  in- 
creafed  adlion  of  the  whole  vafcular  fyftem,  with- 
out local  inflammation. 

Symptoms,— \vl  fynocha,  the  patient  is  firft  atr- 
-tacked  with  a weight  about  the  bread,  and  pain 
•in  the  bones,  which  ^re  of  a mote  tranfitory  na- 
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ture  than  thofe  in  rheumatifin,  neither  are  they 
confined  to  the  joints  ; to  thefe  fucceed  a chilli- 
nefs,  which  is  fo  fevere  as  to  produce  fhivering ; 
this  is  fucceeded  by  heat,  and  this  is  more  evi- 
dent than  in  any  other  modification  of  fever ; the 
pain  in  the  Ihoulders,  back,  and  head,  is  very 
fevere,  though  not.  painful  to  the  touch;  this 
is  not  of  long  continuance  in  one  part  ; the 
pulfe  is  quick,  ftrong,’  and  hard  ; but  at  the  fame 
time  very  regular,  which  charadlerifes  thedifeafe; 
the  refpiration  is  quick,  and  the  breath  hot ; this 
may  be  attributed  to  the  heat  the  air  receives  in 
the  lungs,  as  the  heat  is  fo  intenfe  ; the  heat  is  at-- 
tended  with  rednefs  and  fwelling  of  the  fldn,  and 
a fluftiing  in*  the  face ; the  tongue  is  generally 
white  in  the  beginning,  but  gradually  turning  of 
a darker  colour ; the  eyes  become  impatient  of 
light;  parched  fldn  ; the  fecretion  by  the  furface 
is  very  much  diminiflied,  and  the  difcharge  from 
ulcers  is  foppreifed  and  become  inflamed ; there 
alfo  occurs  a great  averfion  to  food,  and  an  incli- 
nation for  liquids.  In  this  ftate  of  the  fever  the 
brain  is  evidently  affedled,  which  is  known  by 
the  vertigo  and  delirium,  on  the  flighteft  motion, 
which  is  of  the  phrenetic  kind  ; watchfulnefs  and 
difturbed  fleep ; coftivenefs  is  alfo  an  attendant 
fymptom.  anxietas  febrllis^  although  it  exifts 

in  fynocha,  is  not  fo  great  as  in  typhus ; the  ex- 
cretory difcharges  are  alfo  affedied  ; the  urine  is 
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fcanty  and  high  coloured ; the  blood,  when 
drawn,  has  more  or  lefs  of  a buiBPy  coat,  and  a 
greater  proportion  of  cralTamentum  than  is  com-* 
mon  to  the  ferum^  which  is  alfo  more  tenacious. 

The'fe  are  the  leading  fymptoms  in  fynocha^ 
and  any  other  that  may  arife  during  its  continu- 
ance, are  in  confequenee  of  its  degenerating  into 
typhus. 

Thefe  fymptoms  generally  run  their  courfe  ini 
eight  days  ; but  the  fever  often  exifts  for  thirteen 
or  fourteen  days.  The  crifis  is  generally  marked 
by  an  aggravation  of  all  the  fymptoms  which  pre- 
cede the  critical  evacuations,  tho’  it  may  llkewife 
be  a fore-runner  of  death. 

The  crifis  is  fometimes  by  fweat.  . Friend  fays 
thrs  is  not  critical ; but  this  affertion  is  contra- 
didted  by  the  moft  experienced  pradlitioners,  who 
take  it  to  be  the  moft  common  critical  evacuation  5 
it  is  alfo  terminated  by  haemorrhages,  particularly 
from  the  nofe  ; and  likewife  by  diarrhoea ; urine, 
with  a copious  fediment,  is  alfo  faid  to  be  a crifis, 
but  this,  I believe,  is  very  rare. 

Synocha  is  very  often  carried  off  without  any 
-particular  evacuation,  as  by  a long  fleep. 

Z)i^^«^.-r^There  can  be  no  danger  of  con- 
founding fynocha  with  any  other  febrile  affedlions, 
than  with  thofe  attended  with  topical  inflamma- 
'tion,  which  appearance  indeed  it  at  firft  generally 
puts  on;  but  it  foon  difcovers  a different  fet  of 
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fymptoms : This  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  phlegmafia.  When  local  inflamma- 
tion is  abfent,  there  is  only  then  a danger  of  con- 
founding it  with  other  fevers.  1 he  fyriiptoms  of 
he'at  in  fynocha  are  much  greater  than  in  typhus  ; 
and,  in  the  latter,  the  pulfe  is  fmall  and  weak, 
contrary  to  what  occurs  in  fynocha  ; there  is 
lefs  difficulty  in  diflinguiflaing  it  from  ephe- 
mera; when  this  terminates  in  one  day,  there 
can  be  no' difficulty’;  but  when  it  continues,  there 
may  be  more.  In  ephemera  the  termination  of 
the  firil  paroxyfm  is  more  compleat  tjian  in  fyno- 
cha, and  after  the  firft  paroxyfm  the  pulfe  is 
not  fo  intenfe.  Synocha  occurs  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  more  with  males  than  females,  and  alfo 
with  thofe  liable  to  haemorrhages  ; there  is  alfo  a 
feparation  of  gluten  in  the  blood  of  patients  in  fy- 
nocha. Ephemera  is  more  common  in  temperate 
climates. 

Prognojis.— This  fever,  in  general,  if  well  treat- 
ed, is  not  fatal ; if  it  arifes  from  errors  in  diet, 
efpecially  if  from  an  overheat,  it  is  foon  carried 
off  ; the  pulfe  varies  fo  much,  that  it  is  impoffible 
to  draw  any  prefage  from  it ; perfons  in  their 
youth,  and  tKofe  of  great  nervous  fenfibility,‘are 
remarkable  for  having  a quick  pulfe.  1 once 
knew  a patient  whofe  pulfe’ was  altered  from'  120 
■ fo  *160,'  by  only  raifing  himfelf  in  bed ; and  alfo 
' K • 
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when  there  are  any  fymp]:oms  of  coma,  the  pulfe 
is  changed  as  far  from  its  natural  ftate,  that  it  will 
be  both  flow  and  foft,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
patient  in  the  greatefl  danger.  Apthag  is  a favour- 
able fymptom  in  children,  as  they  often  carry  off 
delirium.  A pain  in  the  forehead  is  no  unfavour- 
able fign,  being  fo  common ; but  if  the  pain 
fhould  be  in  the  back  of  the  head,  it  is  a very 
dangerous  fymptom.  Bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  of- 
ten prefaged  by  an  itching  and  rednefs  of  it ; in 
inflammatory  flufliing  of  the  face,  tinnitus  accriuniy 
itching  of  the  fkin,  and  inflammation  of  the 
belly.  Hippocrates  fays,  that  if  there  be  a few 
drops  from  the  nofe  on  the  fourth,  there  will  be 
a critical  haemorrhage  on  the  feventh  day  : Tho’ 
I have  feen  this  fall  out  more  than  once,  I have 
known  it  as  often  fail;  obtufe  pain  in  the  neck 
and  involuntary  tears,  alfo  prefage  an  haemorrhage 
from  the  nofe. 

It  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom  if  the  thirft  a- 
bates,  and  the  other  fymptoms  continue,  efpeci- 
ally  a dry  tongue ; and  alfo  when  the  urine,  from 
a deep  red,  becomes  black,  or  of  a clearer  limpid 
colour,  delirium  and  convulfions  may  be  expedl- 
cd ; but  in  forming  a prognofis  from  the  latter 
fymptom,  particular  attention  muft  be  paid  to 
.the  quantity  of  liquid  the  patient  drinks  ; fudden 
change  of  voice,  efpecially  to  the  fhrill,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  the  vox  clangofay  is  a very  bad  fymptom  \ 
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whatever  fliews  a congeftion  of  the  vifcera,  is  un- 
favourable, efpecially  if  in  the  head-;  delirium  is 
a common  fymptoin  in  young  people  ; and  if  at- 
tended with  coldnefs  in  the  extremities,  and  other 
unfavourable  fymptoms,  it  Ihews  death  is  at  hand; 
particular  fweats  about  the  head  and  bread  are 
bad,  as  is  alfo  grafping  of  the  bed-clothes ; it  is 
alfo  dangerous  to  fee  the  patient  lying  on  his 
back ; and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  difficulty  of 
breathing,  as  it  evinces  a particular  affection  of 
the  lungs  ; hiccup  cannot  be  ever  a certain  mark 
to  judge  by  ; but  if  it  is  accompanied  with  othe'f 
bad  fymptoms,  it  is  dangerous,  tho’  I have  known 
it  continue  three  days  without  a fatal  termina- 
tion. Involuntary  evacuations  in  a delirium,  pu- 
trid diarrhoea,  with  a quick  pulfe,  prognofticate 
immediate  death ; red  fwelled  eyes,  prefage  deli- 
rium. When  a patient  lies  quiet  in  bed  without 
fpeaking  or  fleeping,  yet,  when  fpofce  to,  anfwers 
fharply,  and  at  the  lame  time,  if  touched,  draws 
back  his  head  fuddenly,  it  is  a fatal  fymptom  ; all 
colliquative  fweats,  that  are  not  critical,  are  bad, 
efpecially  if  the  heat  is  greater  than  might  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  and  that 
pulfe  weak.  To  judge  of  the  heat  of  a patient, 
fome  part  Ihguld  be  felt  that  has  been  covered 
with  the  bed-clothes,  and  by  the  application  of  a 
thermometer,  which  fliould  always  be  kept  fix  or 
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eight  minutes  to  the  part ; if  after  the  remiflion, 
the  tongue  is  foft,  red,  and  dear,  there  is  danger 
from  a phthifis  pulmonalis^  or  hedic  fev^r  ; if  the 
tongue  become  faddenly  fofr,  red,  and  clear, 
whilft  the  fever  is  high,  it  prefages  apth^e  ; and  if 
at  the  fame  time  the  patient  complains  of  a 
burning  heat  in  his  throat,  it  is  a proof  that  they 
are  already  there  j too  great  fenfiblity  to  light,  or 
too  great  infenfibility,  are  both  unfavourable 
fymptoms  ; but  when  accompanied  with  infla- 
med eyes  and  delirium,  it  prefages  death;  delirium 
in  children,  proceeding  from  a foul  ftomach,  may 
be  often  removed  by  a Angle  vomit ; rednefs  of 
the  face,  only  fhews  a great  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  head ; but  if  the  colour  go  and  come  alter-r 
nately,  it  prefages  an  affedlion  of  the  lungs  ; flow 
full  breathing,  efpecially  if  there  be  a flop  at  the 
end  of  every  infpiration,  is  bad  ; uneaAnefs  upon 
the  leafi;  motion,  is  a bad  fymptom  ; and  if  hae- 
morrhages give  no  relief,  the  fymptoms  are  ag- 
gravated. 

l^he  CV/r^.— The  objedls  to  be  aimed  at  in  the 
cure  of  fynocha  are, 

, I.  To  remove  or  moderate  all  ftimulating 
caufes  which  tend  to  induce  or  keep  up  the  fever. 

> II.  To  diminifli  the  increafed  adlion  of  the 
*,¥afcular  fyftem, 
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III.  To  reftore  a natural  condition  to  the  differ- 
ent fecretions  and  excretions. 

IV.  To  obviate  urgent  fymptoms. 

To  remove  it  artificially  would  be  preferable,  . 
if  it  could  be  done  without  danger  ; but  here  this 
is  perhaps  not  advifeable,  the  artificial  cure  being 
attended  with . greater  danger  than  in  any  other 
fpecies  of  fever  ; hence  the  bad  effedls  of  emetics; 
if  exhibited  before  depletion  is  brought  about.  I 
have  already  hinted  the  ftate  of  the  belly  to  be 
particularly  coftive.  I cannot  fay  that  fevers  have 
been  often  cured  by  concufTion,  for  fear  of  topical 
inflammation,  and  for  that  reafon  tart,  emetic, 
^and  James’s  powder,  have  in  general  been  reje£l- 
ed  ; the  chief  view,  therefore,  is  to  mitigate  fyinp- 
toms  and  aid  nature ; the  increafed  a£lion  is  to 
be  dreaded,  as  well  as  the  fuppreflTed  excretions. 

Blood-letting  cannot  be  ufed  with  greater  ad- 
vantage in  any  fpecies  of  fever  than  in  fynocha, 
and  is  preparatory  to  the  ufe  of  other  remedies  ; 

■ it  takes  off  the  plethora,  heat  and  anxiety,  and 
that  opprefTion  fo  natural  in  the  beginning  of  fy- 
, nocha.  In  cafes  that  arife  from  violent  exercife, 

. overheating,  and  hard  drinking,  one  large  bleed- 
ing often  cures  the  difeafe,  by  bringing  on  a fweat 
in  a few  hours.  Bleeding  often  has  great  effecl ; 

. it  foftens  the  pulfe,  removes  obftrudlions,  and 
^ m^kes  at  leafl  temporary  revulfions  from  the  part 
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aife<3:ed.  Sometimes  though  the  patient  requires 
bleeding,  all  the  febrile  fymptoms  are  increafed 
by  it,  except  the  anxiety  ; this  is  partly  the  cafe 
in  that  plethora  which  obftrudls  the  circulation, 
and  is  indicated  by  a labouring  opprefled  pulfe. 
Now  in  this  cafe  bleeding  has  the  beft  effedls ; 
but  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  diftinguifh 
whether  this  pulfe  arifes  from  the  weaknefs  of 
the  vis  vitcd  or  from  plethora. 

With  refpeft  to  the  time  for  bleeding,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly beft  at  the  beginning ; but  if  the  in- 
flammatory fymptoms  run  high,  and  morbid 
congeftions  are  cxpedled,  efpecially  topical  affec- 
tion of  the  head,  blood  may  be  taken  at  any  time. 
When  a woman  upon  being  feized  with  a fever, 
or  during  the  courfe  of  it,  is  affe^f  ed  by  the  men- 
fes,  I am  in  general  at  fuch  a time  very  cautious 
of  bleeding ; but  fometimes  in  thefe  cafes  it  is 
highly  neceffary,  and  not  only  relieves  the  febrile 
fymptoms,  but  does  not  put  a ftop  to  thofe  natural 
evacuations,  which  we  may  obferve  that  they 
never  of  themfeives  contribute  to  carry  off  any  of 
thofe  febrile  fymptoms : befides,  we  cannot  well 
imagine  that  a woman  difcharges  above  two  oun^ 
ces  of  blood  at  a time,  which  is  not  near  the 
quantity  we  are  obliged  to  take. 

Bleeding  is  generally  ufeful  in  ftrong,  vigorous 
habits  : there  are  fome  people  however  who  ap- 
pear weak  and  flckly,  who  are  apt  to  be  plethoric, 
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that  bear  bleeding  very  well— It  may  be  often  re- 
peated, but  then  a fmall  quantity  muft  be  taken 
at  a time: 

Thofe  people  who  have  been  ufed  to  bleeding 
often,  will  bear  it  much  better  than  thofe  who 
have  not ; this  peculiarity  in  the  conftitution  muft 
be  attended  to ; thin  people  bear  bleeding  better 
than  fat  people. — An  inflammatory  diathefis  pre- 
vails much  more  in  fynocha  in  the  fpring  than 
autumn,  and  of  confequence  will  bear  bleeding 
much  better ; a full,  hard,  and  tenfe  pulfe,  almoft 
always  indicates  bleeding : it  has  generally  been 
faid,  and  'if,  after  opening  a vein,  the  blood  runs 
more  freely  when  four  or  fix  ounces  have  been  ta- 
ken, that  this  indicates  the  propriety  of  copious 
bleeding ; but  fo  much  depends  on  the  orifice, 
or  ligature,  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  depended  on. 
Children  bear  bleeding  worfe  than  patients  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  bear  this  evacuation  worfe  than 
any  other : therefore,  in  children,'  I fliould  not 
bleed,  unlefs  I fufpedled  an  inflammation  of  the 
head.  Fatal  effedts  .have  followed  letting  blood 
flow  from  children  after  the  leeches  are  removed. 
We  fliQuld  be  as  careful  in  knowing  the  quantity 
we  take  from  children  by  leech  as  by  the  lancet ; 
old  people  do  not  bear  the  lofs  of  a great  quantity 
of  blood ; but  if  taken  in  fmall  quantities,  it  is 
often  attended  with  beneficial  effedls..  ■ Patients  in 
cold  climates  can  bear  the  lofs  of  blood  better 
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than  thofe  in  Hot  climates : it  is  an  abfurd  rule  to 
bleed  ad  deliquiiim  animi^  as  fome  weak  patients^ 
women  efpecially,  before  they  fainted,  bear  the 
lofs  of  as  much  blood  as  would  occafion  death. — 
To  prevent  fainting,  lay  your  patient  in  bed,  and 
ftop  the  orifice  from  time  to  time  ; if  bleeding  be 
indicated  only  by  the  plethora,  it  matters  not 
where  the  blood  is  drawn. 

Bleeding,  tho’  attended  with  fo  many  advanta-- 
ges,  is  not  without  objedlions  ; it  feems  not  to  be 
fuited  to  the  ftate  of  the  brain,  and  where  there  is 
a tendency  to  putrefeency. 

Emetics  may  be  ufed  when  depletion  by  blood^^ 
letting  has  been  previoufly  obtained,  as  they  are 
often  the  means  of  an  immediate  cure.  They  are 
feldom,  however,  employed  in  this  country,  with 
this  view  ; and  when  other  wife*  intended,  do  not 
always  produce  the  effe(!S.  They  are  beneficial 
in  removing  fordes  from  the  ftomach,  which  re- 
move the  caufe  of  irritation ; and  Sydenham  fays, 
their  ufe  at  the  beginning  prevents  diarrhoea  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  difeafe  : the  ufe  of  gentle  vo- 
mits, as  warm  water,  or  chamomile  tea,  are  befi:  j 
but  when  thefe  fail,  I hold  ipecacuanha  to  be 
preferable  to  antimonial  emetics,  as  the  latter  do 
either  too  much  or  too  little,  and  affedl  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  which*  is  avoided  by  the  ufe  of 
ipecacuanha. 


Cathai'tics  ^ are  indicated  for  the  piirpofe  of 
cleanfing  the  great  and  fmall  Inteftin'es,  as  vomits 
are  for  freeing  the  ftomach  of  fordes. 

I think  emetic  tartar ‘An  excellent  cathartic,  given  in 
fmall  dofes  ; it  is  dangerous  to  give  a flrong  pur- 
gative in  the  beginning  of  fevers,  left  it  brings  on 
an  inflammation  of  the  vifcera.  I generally  give  a 
gentle  purgative  of  either  Glauber’s  fairs  or  man- 
na; and,  during  the  fever,  a fiool  fhould  be  pro-^ 
cured  every  day,  either  by  laxatives  or  clyfters. — ; 
Clyfters  often  relax  and  cure  diarrlunas,  whofe 
feat  is  in  the  great  guts,  and  have  all  the' good 
effecfts  of  the  warm  bath,  ^ 

Refrigerants  muft  be  alfo  ufed  to  diminifli  in- 
creafed  a<ftion,  as  by  the  nitrous  mixture,  acidu^ 
lated  drinks,  or  other  diluents  ; for  by  producing 
a gentle  diaphorefis,  we  may  do  much  fervice, 
akho’  a profufe  one  is  extremely  hurtful. 

Pediluvium  is  exceedingly  ufeful  where  the  feet 
are  parched  and  dry,  and  often  induces  a gentle 
diaphorefis. 

Fomentations  of  the  feet  have  been  generally 
preferred  to  the  former,  and  may  be  continued 
for  half  an  hour.  With  refpefi:  to  the  pra6bce  of 
pediluvium  in  fynocha,  it  may  be  of  advantage 
under  certain  circumftances  ; but  as  it  muft  fub- 
je<ft  the  patient  to  an  ereft  pofture,  which  may 
readily  occafion  deliquiim  animi^  and  which  would 
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be  produ(5live  of  more  difadvantage  than  the  good 
that  could  be  expeded  from  the  bath ; for  this 
reafon  I prefer  fomenting  the  feet  and  legs  with 
flannels  wrung  from  tepid  water;  although,  in 
my  pradice,  I have  ufed  it  fometimes  with  ad- 
vantage, and  at  other  times  with  inconvenience, 
and  even  danger ; for,  although  the  water  feems 
only'  tepid  to  people  in  health,  yet  it  gives  great 
didrefs  to  the  patient  labouring  under  fever.  In 
the  favage  nations  amongfl:  the  American  Indians, 
they  firft  raife  a fweat  by  the  vapour  of  a bath, 
and  immediately  afterwards  plunge  the  patient 
into  a river,  then  rub  him  dry,  and  put  him 
to  bed ; but  fuch  pradice  is  rather  to  be  men- 
tioned than  recommended. 

, ' AntifpafrnQdics  have  been  recommended  in  fyno- 
cha,  but  I think  with  very  great  impropriety,  as 
they  ftimulate  too  much : I would,  on  this  ac- 
count, avoid  ferpentaria,  Mufk  is  a thing  of 
fmall  importance ; and  camphire,  fo  much  cried 
up  by  Hoffman  and  all  the  German  writers,  if 
given  in  fmall  dbfes,  can  do  little  good,  and  if  in 
large  dofes,  it  heats  too  much,  and  induces  nau- 
fea ; caftor  is  equally  inefEcacious,  and  difagreea- 
ble  on  the  ftomacb.  ^ 

* Blijlers  may  be  employed  with  advantage,  but 
are  very  improper  in  the  beginning,  as  they 
-quicken  • the  pulfe,  and  incr^afe  other  febrile 
lymptoms;  but,  where  the  pulfe  finks,  and  the 
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kead  is  afFecfled,  efpecially  if  there  be  torpor,  and 
an  evident  inertia  of  the  nervous  principle,  blifli- 
ers  may  be  ufed  with  advantage,  not  I think  as 
antifpafmodics,  but  from  their  counteradling  in- 
flammation when  fixed  pain  is  in  any  part. 

In^  the  beginning  of  a fever,  I would  always 
lhave  the  head,  as  this  circumftance^  befides 
being  preparatory  to  ablifter  fliould  one  be  want- 
ed, very  often  prevents  delirium,  and  always 
gives  great  relief,  efpecially  if  the  head  is  wafli- 
ed  three  or  four  times  a day  with  vinegar  and 
water. 

Opiates^  as  long  as  the  febrile  fymptoms  are 
high,  are  improper,  as  they  increafe  delirium  and 
head-ach ; but  if  the  patient  is  much  weakened 
for  want  of  fleep,*  and  blifters  and'  blood-letting 
have  been  premifed,  they  are  then  very  ufeful  in 
counteracling  long  watchfulnefs,  and  may  be 
given  with  fafety. . 

Regimen. — The  diet  fnould  be  fpare.and  refri- 
gerant, and  taken  chiefly  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom»;  as  acidulated  drink,  cold  water,  free  air, 
and  a cool  temperature.  On  this  head,  however, 
I {hall  refer  the  reader  to  my  obfervations  on  dise- 
tetics  ; the  cloathlng  fliould  be  thin,  and  frequent- 
ly changed ; the  pofture  of  the  body  Ihould  be 
nearly  horizontal,  with  the  head  a little  raifed ; 
nay,  I believe,  in  delirium,  fitting  np  in  bed  would 
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be  attended  with  good  effecfts  ; and  if  the  patient 
has  ftrength  to  bear  this,  it  Ihould  be  practifed. 

CHAP.  ly. Typhus. 

Under  this  head  fome  have  comprehended, 

I.  The  Jlow  fever ^ without  fevere  fymptoms, 
with  the  remarkable  anxietas  febrilis. 

II.  Nervous^  when  attended  with  a putrid  ten-’ 
deucy  and  convuhions,  particularly  about  the 
face. 

III.  Putrid^  when  putridity  occurs,  and  alfo 
• haemorrhages  from  the  nofe  and  mouth,  petuhias 

and  vibrices. 

But  I think  all  thefe  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  head  of  typhus,  and  are  only  different 
modifications  of  the  fame  difeafe  ; in  the  laft  fpe- 
cies  there  is  a peculiar  faetor  in  the  ftools  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  alfo  in  the  breath,  as  well  as  in  any 
difcharge  taking  place  from  the  furface ; 1 do 
not,  however,  imagine  that  putrefcency  is  the  im- 
mediate caufe  of  the  febrile  fymptoms;  hence,  a 
degree  of  putrefcency  in  the  bloody  is  not  the 
immediate  caufe  of  fevers  ; putrefcency  may 
occur  to  a great  degree  without  any  fever. 
The  accurate  and  diligent  Dr  Duncan  publifhed  a 
cafe,  where  petuhije  and  vibrices  occurred  with- 
out any  fever. 
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Symptoms. — ^Thefe  are  various,  and  are  put  on 
according  to  the  modification  of  the  difeafe ; 
it  is  generally  preceded  by  a lownefs  of  fpirits, 
want  of  appetite,  .difturbed  fleep,  oppreflion,  and 
anxiety,  not  fo  much  a difficulty  of  breathing,  as 
a fobbing  and  fighing ; as  it  advances,  there  is 
great  languor,  flight  alternations  of  heat  and  cold, 
laflitude,  giddinefs,  naufea,  and  vomiting  of  a 
tough,  infipid  phlegm ; thefe  are  fyniptoms  that 
come  and  go,  but  are  generally  increafed  in  the 
evening,  attended  with  vertigo  and  ppprefled' 
pulfe ; in  the  day-time,  the  pulfe  is  not  quicker 
than  ordinary ; there  is  alfo  a coldnefs  and  weight 
in  the  back  of  the  head  and  along  the  coijrfe  of 
the  coronal  future,  which  indicates  a delirium 
coming  on  quickly.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  the 
pulfe  quickens,  and  grows  more  flattering  at  in- 
tervals, and  at  other  times  quite  flow ; the  face 
flulhes,  the  hands  are  hot,  and  the  forehead  in  a 
cold  fvveat;  the-nofe  and  eyes  are  cold,  with  all  the 
marks  of  a flow  of  blood  to  the  head  ; urine  pale 
and  limpid ; the  tongue  is  moift,  and  covered 
with  mucus  ; great  fenfibility  of  all  the  fenfes  • 
after  fhe  6th  or  7th  day  the  above  fymptoms  are 
increafed,  with  fynocha,  if  agitated  ; partial  cold 
fweats  in  the  forehead  and  face ; the  urine  hot 
and  clear;  univerfal  X.xtvs\ox^^-AvA/iihfultiis  tendhium; 
the  delirium  never  violent,  and  the  patient  can 
almofl  always  give  a rational  anfwer ; the  tongue 
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is  dry,  and: trembling, on  being  put  out;  yet  the 
patient  does  not  complain  of  third ; the  fymptoms 
now  . exacerbate  ; the  extremities  become  quite 
cold;  the  pulfe  trembling  and  intermittent,  fo  as 
to  be  fcarce  numbered ; the  patient  now  becomes 
lethargic  ; the  urine  and  ftools  are  difcharged  in- 
voluntarily ; the  fuhfultus  teitdinum  increafes,  and 
" the  patient  is  . carried  off  by  ftrong  convulfions. 
This  fever  generally  terminates  in  twenty  days ; 
but  if  putrefcency  come  on,  the  pulfe  becomes 
more  irregular ; great  third  and  flulhing,  uneafi- 
nefs  and  great  alarm  from  fudden  noife ; deliquU 
zim  anlmi  of  the  lowed  kind.  Petuhiae  are  uncer- 
tain as  to  their  time  of  appearing ; fometimes 
they  come  out  between  the  fourth  and  fourteenth 
day,  and  fcarcely  rife  above  the  fldn,  and  are  not 
to  be  perceived  but  by  the  fkin  growing  on  a fud- 
den red ; they  are  of  all  colours,  between  a dark 
red  and  a purple-black,  and  the  blacker  they  are 
the  worfe ; they  are  mod  plentiful  in  the  bread 
and  back ; and  if  the  patient  happens  to  be  bled, 
they  are  feen  no  where  elfe.  Haemorrhages  take 
place  from  the  nofe  and  mouth,  foetid  dools,  and 
a black  crud  forms  on  the  tongue  and  teeth. 

. Many  other  fymptonis  might  be  pointed  out,  but 
thefe  are  the  chief. 

This  fever  has  no  regular  crifis,  and  is  as  often 
carried  off  by  a warm  breathing  fweat  as  by  any 
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other  way ; it  is  not  feldom  the  patient  fleeps  it 
away. 

Diagnofis. — It  is  often  difficult ; and  if  the  idea 
we  have  given  of  the  difeafe  be  a juft  one,  it  is 
not  furprifing  that  it  is  not  more  frequently  pro- 
duced by  contagion ; it  may  be  diftinguiflied  by 
the  flow  progrefs  of  the  fymptoms  ; and  the  affec- 
tions being  chiefly  of  the ‘mental  kind,  mark  the 
difeafe ; but  it  is  ftill  better  known  by  the  fmall- 
nefs  and  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  as  alfo^by  the 
faetor  in  the  breath  and  ftools,  and  by  the  hae- 
morrhages and  petuhiae,  ;r: 

Prognofis, — The  courfe  of  a well-formed  typhus 
is  various;  its. termination- is  often  fatal,'- and  ge- 
nerally is  fo  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth- day  ; 
but  if  the  patient.outdive  the  fifteenth  or  twen- 
tieth day,  he  frequently  recovers.  To  determine 
what  kind  of  termination  there  will  be,  is  diffi- 
cult, as  patients  niay  be  fuddenly  cut  off ; there- 
fore, a wife  pradlitibner  fliould  not  be  too  rafli  in 
giving  a favourable  ‘ prognofis.  It  is  always  fa- 
vourable when  the  tongue  and  fkin  become  moift ; 
after  the  fever  has  continued  fome  time,  accom- 
panied with  fweat,  the  urine  at  the  fame  time  de- 
•pofiting  a fediment,  a favourable  iffue  may  be 
expelled;  itTs  alfo  good,  wffien  the  pulfe  be- 
gins to  grow  ftrong,  and  the  patient  recovers  his 
appetite,  with  longing  . for  certain  food  ; . and 
when  the  belly  becomes,  loofe,  that  was  formerly 
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coftlve;  we  have  fome  fymptom$  occurring -here 
as  in  other  difeafes,  as  hiccup,  which  is  often  un- 
favourable; fo  is  alfo  convulfion,  occurring  late 
in  the  afFedlion,  with  great  deliquium. — Where, 
however,  thefe  fyihptoms  have  taken  place  to  a 
great  degree,  yet  the  patient  has  recovered  ; and 
altho’  the  convulfions  are  abfent,  the  patient  may 
ftill  be  fuddenly  cut  off. 

T!he  Cure. — This  is  to  be  atterhpted  by  en- 
deavouring, 

I.  To  remove  all  caufes  inducing  and  fupport- 
ing  a putrefcent  ftate. 

II.  To  obviate  or  corredl  the  putrefcency  al- 
ready prefent  in  the  fyftem. 

III.  To  fupport  the  vis  vita. 

IV.  To  obviate  urgent  fymptoms. 

A gentle  emetic  in  the  beginning  of  typhus  i^ 
very  proper ; for  tho’  there  is  a great  quantity  of 
acid  bile  colledled  in  the  inteftines,  yet  there  is  a 
great  anxiety,  naufea,  and  fometimes  vomiting ; 
now  all  thefe  fymptoms  are  relieved,  if  not  carried 
off,  by  an  emetic,  which  befides  ftrongly  promotes 
diaphorefis  ; and  if  a gentle  vomit  be  given  in.  the 
courfe  of  the  difeafe,  it  greatly  affifts  in  pro- 
moting the  natural  falivation  ; it  is  to  be  obferv- 
ed,  that  when  this  falivation  is  not  copious,  and 
the  patient  at  the  fame  time  comatofe,  which 
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often  happens,  that  the  faliva,  by  not  being  dlt- 
* charged  from  the  mouth,  falls  back  into  the  fto- 
mach  and  fauces;  and  by. being  collected  there, 
forms  in  the  flomach  tough  phlegm,  and  occa- 
fions  almoft  abfolute  ftrangulacion,  by  flopping 
up  the  throat  and  fauces ; in  this  cafe  a gentle 
vomit  is  highly  ufeful ; as  a vomit  I would  prefer 
ipecacuanha  to  antimonials,  the  latter  acting  with 
fo  much  uncertainty.  1 

Cathartics^  for  evacuating  fordes  from  the  In- 
teftines,  are  ufeful ; but  to  evacuate  from  the  ge- 
neral fyftem  is  dangerous,  and  therefore  pradli- 
tioners  ought  only  to  employ  gentle  laxatives  or 
clyfters  to  obviate  coftivenefs.  ' 

VenefcBion  is  lip.ble  to  many  objedtions,  and  is 
perhaps  never  to  be  admitted,  by  its  evacuating 
too  much  from  the  fyftem,  efpecially  when  em- 
ployed towards  the  end  of  the  difeafe ; topi- 
cal bleeding  may  be  fufficient,  and  as  far  as  we 
dare  go,  which  may  be  done  by  leeches,  cupping; 
8cc.  on  the  breaft,  temples,  &c. 

Blijlers  have  been  employed  in  the  beginning, 
when  there  has  been  great  pain  in  the  head' 
dyfpnoea,  or  even  when  the  circulation  feems  to  be 
difficult;  they  are  certainly  improper  fo  early,  as 
they  increafe  delirium,  trembling,  and  fubfulius 
tendinum^  Upon  the  whole,  I think  they  flioulct 
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* never  be  employed  except  where  there  is  great  lo- 
cal afFedlion. 

Antifeptics  have  been  greatly  employed,  as  the 
cortex  Peruvian,  which,  in  my  opinion,  muft  be. 
attended  with  conliderable  benefit,  and  experience 
confirms  it ; the  mode  of  uling  it  is  this, 

I.  To  give  it  in  fubflance. 

n.  With  refpedl  to  the  time  of  giving  it,  we 
fliould  wait  till  the  inflammatory  diathefis  is  gone 
off,  which  is  generally  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day  of  the  difeafe.. 

III.  The  dofe  fhould  be  as  much  as  the  ftomach 
of  the  patient  can  well  bear. 

IV.  To  continue  the  ufe  of  it  for  fome  time 
after  the  cure,  to  prevent  a relapfe. 

TChe  Mineral  and  Vegetable  acids  have  often  ob- 
tained a perfe6l  cure,  in  the  form  of  elixir  vitriol! 
and  ripe  fruits,  as  apples,  both  of  which  are 
powerful  antlfeptics,  and  fliould  never  be  omit- 
ted ; they  may  be  given  in  conjundlion  with  the 
bark. 

Cold  Air  has  great  effe(5l  in  preventing  the  pu- 
trefcency,  and  therefore  the  windows  and  doors 
of  the  room  fliould  be  kept  open  for  the  free  ad- 
miflion  of  frefh  air;  the  bed  to  be  placed  in  the 
moft  airy  part  of  the  room,  avoiding  the  fleam  of 
cold  air  to  any  particular  part. 
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* As  a cordial,  there  is  none  preferable  or  equal 
to  wine,  as  it  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  every  other, 
and  at  the  fame  time  is  the  moft  agreeable  ; if  ufed  ‘ 
jiidicioufly,  it  renders  every  other  cordial  unne- 
celTary.  It  was  favourably  fpoken  of  by  Hoffman, 
who  fays,  et  qiiidem  in  febribus  malignls  vino  nil  da-- 
tur  excellentius.;  malignitas  dignofcitur  ex  w.otuum  et 
vireum  defeEiio ; nec  non  valde  deprejfa  fangitinis  fpi- 
ritnafcentia^  ex  tardo  circulo  ejufdem^  quee  cunBa  dif-  ' 
pofitionem  qmndam  crtioris  ad  pntredinem  defignant^ 
igitur  in  iis  ?norbis  reftaurare  vires^  fpiritiis  erigere^ 
circulum  fanguinis  liberum  reddere^  tranfpirationem 
mover e expedit ; et  in  eo  verjatur  oninis  alixipharma- 
corum  virtus : quod  autem  vinum  hcec  omnia  prrejiet^ 
r nolumus  plurlbus  authoritatibus^  quibiis  pradticorum 
libri  flint  pleni^  conjirmare  fed  confugimus  ad flam  ex-- 
perientidm  qua  nobis  confadplueres  ex  malignis  evafjfe 
foUus  vini  moderato  iifii.  It  has  been  ufed  by 
Dr  G iichryft,  of  Dumfries,  in  the  fpecies  of  what 
has  been  calledmervous  fever.  Wine  ihould  be 
given  fparingly'~*fixfl:,  and  increafetfg'radu ally  to 
a bottle  in  the  twenty-four  hours  ; the  beit  wine 
is  rhenifli ; but  port  wine  is  more  eafily  got. 
When  wine  has  difagreed  with  the  patient’s  fto- 
mach  as  a cordial,  I have  ufed  in  my  own  prac- 
tice the  camphorated ' julep,  with  very  good 
effeds. 
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Among  ft  cordials,  the  confedlio  cardiac  a was  for- 
merly ufed  ; but  it  is  inferior  to  wine,  and  when 
this  fails,  camphorated  emulfions  may  be  employ-- 
ed;  as  appears  from  its  fpecific  virtue  over  animal 
matter ; but  fome  ftomachs  are  not  able  to  bear 
■ it ; though,  when  they  are  accuftomed  to  it,  they 
become  fond  of  it. 

Opium  has  been  as  much  extolled  as  wine,  .and 
is  particularly  recommended  by  Dr  Gilchryft  for 
allaying  pain  and  procuring  fieep ; when  the  pa- 
tient has  been  fubjedl  to  long  continued  watch- 
. fulnefs,  fixed  pains,  and  other  ijrgent  fymptoms, 
no  article  is  more  powerful  than  opium ; in  this 
fever  it  may  be  produdlive  of  excellent  effecfts, 
altho’  I can  by  no  means  agree  with  Dr  Walls, 
who,  in  his  treatife  on  opium,  holds  it  forth  as 
curing  the  difeafe  artificially  or  radically  5 altho’ 
I have  feen  great  benefit  from  it,  yet  I am  no 
advocate  for  its  promifcuous  ufe,  as  I have  found 
it,  in  certain  cafes,  encreafe  the  anxktas  fcbrilis^ 
augment  the  thirft,  and  bring  on  a dry  and 
parched  ftate  of  the  tongue  and  fkin,  and  greatly 
augment  the  heat.;  fo  that  I would  advife  a can-? 
tious  ufe  of  it,  and  exhibit  it  only  as  a fedative, 
eoiinteracftlng  long  continued  watchfulnefs,  &c. 

Many  advife  the  diet  to  be  of  the  nutritious 
kind,  on  the  fuppofition  that  this  fever  depended 
on  debility ; it  has  been  recominended  to  over- 
come that  debility  by  ftrengtbening  an,d  fupport^ 
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ing  the  fydein  by  nutritious  diet,  fuch  as  by  folid 
animal  food,  or  animal  broths  ; but  the  great  a- 
verfion  to  all  folid  foods,  and  the  weaknefs  of  the 
ftoinach,  occur  as  infurmountable  objections  to 
this  ; and,  upon  the  whole,  I would  not  advife 
fuch  a method  of  cure.  ^ 

The  fecretions  muft'  be  kept  up,  and  perfpira- 
tion  promoted  by  bathing  the  occular  parts  with 
tepid  water  ; particular  attention  muft  be  paid  to 
cleanlinefs,  as  Ihiftirig  the  bed  and  body  linen  fre- 
quently, and  keeping  the  mind  tranquil  and  eafy, 
as  proving'  an  irritation  to  the  whole  fyftem ; the 
retention  of  urine  muft  be  guarded  againft,  and 
when  it  is  difEcult  to  be  paffed,  the  catheter  muft 
be  ufed  ; but  fomenting  the  pelvis  and  other  fuch 
means  muft  be  had  recourfe  to  before  uilng  the 
catheter. 

Free  air  inuft  be  allowed  to  enter  the  chamber 
in  particular,  and  the  food  fliould  ^ be  apples, 
barley,  and  thin  diluent  drinks  acidulated  ; ' 
food  ihould  be  frequently  oiFcred,  and,  when 
craved,  the  patient  Ihould  not  be  denied. 

C li  A P.  V.  •'•^--Intermit tens* 

A fucceffion  of  febrile  paroxyfms,  and  bc:- 
^ tween  which  there  is  a perfeCl  apyrexia,,  is  cah 
led  an  intermittent. 
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This  difeafe  ocGurs  differently  in  different  ha- 
bits, and  under  different- modifications,  which 
have  given  them  different  generic  terms  ; but  I 
confider  that  intermittents  have  only  one  genus, 
and  differ  in  nothing  but  in  their  modification, 
and  that  there  is  a great  fimifarity  in  them  all 
from  being  in  the  fame  conftitution,  feafon  of  the 
year.  See.  The  intervals  between  each  paroxyfm 
have  variations  ; a quotidian  obferves  an  interval 
of  24  hours,  a tertian  48  hours,  and  a quartan  72  j 
other  genera  feldom  occur. 

The  bell  method  of  diftindlion  is  to  divide 
diem  into  vernal  and  autumnal ; for  this  leads 
to  pradlical  utility.  In  the  vernal  intermittents 
the  inflammatory  diathefis  prevail ; in  the  au- 
tumnal, the  oppofite. 

Symptoms, — Each  paroxyfm  may  be  divided  in- 
to three  different  parts,  as  the  cold,  hot,  and 
fweating  fit. 

The  cold  fit  begins  with  a ftrong  fenfation  of 
cold,  occafioning'  partial  and  irregular  fhiverings, 
which  in  a fhort  vtime  become  univerfal,  and  fe- 
verer  than  in  continued  fevers  ; the  furface  turns 
pale  and  fhrivelled ; the  puife  is  finall  and  weak, 
frequent,  and  irregular  ; the  other  fymptoms  that 
attend  the  cold  fit  are  anxiety,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  difficulty  of  breathing,  cough,  bitternefs, 
of  the  mouth,  thirft,  naufea,  and  oftentimes  vo- 
miting of  bilious  matter,  efpecially  in  autumnal 
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agues  ; the  urine  clear  and  in  fmall  quantities  ; 
great  infenfibility,  and  all  the  functions  weaken- 
ed and  impaired ; the  duration  of  the  cold  fit  is 
uncertain  ; but  generally  terminates  -in  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes. 

The  hot  fit  comes  on  by  degrees,  and  often 
with  alternate  fits  of  chillinefs  and  heat,  which 
foon  becomes  more  fevere  than  it  is  in  fynocha ; 
thefe  fymptoms*.  are  attended  with  'third:,  head- 
ach,  eyes  turgid  and  impatient  of  light,  flulhing 
of  the  face  and  lldn,  delirium,  and  fometimes  co- 
ma, anxiety  in  a fmaller  degree,  breathing  fre^ 
but  quick,  the  pulfe  not  fo  frequent  as  in  the 
cold  fit,  but  full  and  ftrong ; the  urine  high 
coloured;  the  blood, Tf  drawn,  very  various, 
and  differs  in  vernal  and  autumnal  intermittents.- 
'I'he  violence  of  the  hot  fit  is  often  in  proportion 
to  that  of  the  cold,  but  this  does  not  always  hold; 
the  duration  of  this  fit  is  uncertain ; fometimes 
the  fweat  breaks  out  with  the  hot  fit. 

The  fweating  fit,  which  is  generally  profufe, 
fucceeds  the  hot  fit ; and  this  relieves  all  the  fe- 
brile fymptoms  ; the  urine  now  depofits  a lateri- 
tious  fediment ; but  this  fymptom  is  not  peculiar 
to  agues.  The  paroxyfms  of  quartans  are  often 
not  terminated  by  a fweat,  but  leave  a laflitude, 
and  a fenfation  as  if  the- body  was  bruifed. 

Diagnofis. — It  may  be  known  eafily  by  the  per- 
fect apyrexia  that  takes  place. 
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Prognofis. —Thoxxgh  the  fymptoms  of  quartans 
are  mildeft,  yet  they  are  the  moft  obftinate  and 
apteft  to  relapfe. 

Particular  eruptions  about  the  mouth,  and 
fometimes  a falivation,  abfcefles,  cutaneous  erup-  ■ 
fions,  and  fwelling  of  the  legs  are  falutary. 

It  is  reckoned  a favourable  circumftance  when 
the  paroxyfm  is  poftponed  beyond  its  ordinary 
time;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  unfavourable 
fymptom  when  the  paroxyfm  comes  on  fooner 
than  ufual. 

Intermittents  are  the  moft  dangerous  in  warm 
climates,  vrhere  they  are  apt  to  run  rapidly  into 
typhus. 

The  longer  they  are  in  duration  they  are  the 
more  difficult  of  cure,  and  the  greater  dread  of 
obftrucftions  of  the  vifcera. 

The  vernal  intermittents  are  not  fo  dangerous 
as  the  autumnal ; and  the  tertian  lefs  dangerous 
than  any  other,  a/id  eafier  cured. 

Cure* — ^The  treatment  of  intermittents  may 
be  referred  to  five  general  heads, 

I.  To  mitigate  and  fhortcn  the  paroxyfm. 

IJ.  To' obviate  urgent  fymptoms. 

ilh  To  obtain  a compleat  apyrexia. 

IV.  Ta  prevent  a return  of  the  paroxyfm. 

V.  To' prevent  a return  of  the  difeafe. 
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Emetics^  at  the  begimiiiig,  carry  ofFvifcld  bilious 
matter,  and  as  this  is  an  exciting  caufe,  they^have 
good  efFedl  in  this  light ; but  we  know  that  vo- 
mits, adling  on  the  ftomach,  greatly  afFeCl  the  ner- 
vous fyftem;  they  are  powerful  antifpafmodics  j 
hence  they  induce  diaphorefis,  and  are  always  ne+ 
ceffary  to  pave  the  way  for  the  exhibitiou’of  other 
remedies;  befides,  they  mitigate  the  hot,  ^ and 
fliorten  the  cold  fits.  Sydenham  orders  them  to 
be  given  fo  as  their  operation  may  be  over  before 
the  cold  fit  begins,  by  which  means  it  either  pre- 
vents or  mitigates  the  fucceeding  fit ; ' fome-are 
for  giving  them  in  the  cold  fit ; but  when  we“ 
confider  that  the  blood  has  left  the  extremities,  and 
is  chiefly  "in  the  vifcera,  I would  be  much  afraid 
of  exhibiting  an  emetic  in  the  cold  fit,  defl-  I 
fliould  be  in  danger  of  burfting  a veflel,  ef^^ecial*- 
ly  if  my  patient  was  not  very  flrong  ; however,  I 
wmuld  have  no  objedlions  at  this  time  to  give 
chamomile  tea  or  warm  water ; I would  prefer 
tartar  emetic  to  any  other  vomit,  given  iri  dbfes 
of  half  a grain  or  a grain  every  hour,  by;  which 
mode  it  may  prove  both  emetic,  cathartic,  and 
fudoiific.  . ' > 

Antifpafmodics  have  been  ufed  with  an  intention 
to  procure  a fweat ; here  mildefl:  ones  are  bed, 
and  fliould  be  given  before  the  cold  fit  comes  6ix* 
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Opiurn^  when  given,  often  induces  a copious 
fweat,  and  there  are  fe;w  inftances  in  which  it 
fhould  be  negleded ; and  this  can  only  be  where 
complete  intermiffions  do  not  take  place ; it  is  a me- 
dicine that  has  been  greatly  ufed  by  Dr  Lind  in  the 
cold  fit ; but  it  is  not  fo  eflential  here  as  diluents* 

Other  means  of  promoting  fweat  are  ufeful,  as 
fomenting  the  feet,  warm  bathing. 

Diluents  are  alfo  ufed  ; but  it  is  dangerous  to 
force  a fweat  by  violent  medicines  j however,  in 
the  beginning,  or  rather  in  the  cold  fit,  I would 
put  the  patient  into  bed  and  give  him  diluents, 
as  warm  water  moderately  acidulated,  having 
previoufly  bathed  the  extremities  in  warm  water ; 
diluents  muft  be  given  in  the  cold  fit,  in  fmall 
quantities,  but  increafe  them  as  the  hot  fit  comes 
on.  When  there  is  any  appearance  of  inflamma- 
tory diathefis,  fack  whey,  with  the  fpiritus  corn, 
ceres,  is  very  improper,  as  it  may  occafion  inflam- 
mation of  the  vifcera ; drinking  warm  water  a 
little  before  the  cold  fit,  has  fometimes  prevented 
it  altogether ; I would  chufe  to  give  the  warm 
water  impregnated  with  a fmall  quantity  of  neu- 
tral falts,  as  the  common  faline  draught,  or  falis 
ammon.  crud.  the  latter  is  accounted  an  excellent 
remedy  in  agues,  combined  with  the  bark,  but 
I here  only  Ipeak  of  it  when  given  with  diluents 
immediately  before  the -fit;  the  fpiritus  minderin 
may  be  given  in  this  ft  age  alfo  with  propriety  \ 
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as  thefe  medicines  prove  not  only  anti-emetic,  by 
promoting  a diaphorefis,  but  by  their  being  neu- 
tralized in  the  ftomach,  there  aftion  depends  on 
the  acid  there. 

Sudortjics  have  been  alfo  ufed,  and  are  of  two 
kinds,  either  ftimulating  or  antifpafmodic ; the> 
former  always  dangerous,  and  the  latter  always 
fafe ; of  the  firft,  pepper  has  been  given,  from 
three  to  twelve  grains,  in  cold  phlegmatic  con- 
ftitutions ; theriaca  has  been  tried,  and  Syden- 
ham gave  the  rad.  ferp.  virg.  in  wine,  with  the 
lame  view ; but  all  thefe  medicines  are  to  be  a- 
voided  as  dangerous ; Dover’s  powder,  however, 
may  be  given  with  the  bcft  effedls,-  and  from  the 
experience  I have  had  of  it,  I recommend  it  as  the 
beft  medicine  for  procuring  diaphorefis. 

. Blood-lettings  in  vernal  intermittents,  having  ge- 
nerally an  inflammatory  diathefis,  is  very  iieceifa- 
ry  in  the  beginning,  efpecially  if  the  patient  is  of 
a plethoric  habit,  and  in  the  vigour  of  life.  The 
French  recommend  repeated  bleedings,  but  this 
can  be  feldom  neceflary,  and,  in  many  cafes, 
highly  improper. 

Blijiers  may  be  ufed  to  obviate  local  pain,  but 
they  are  feldom  neceflary. 

Cathartics  are  as  neceflary  as  vomits  for  clean- 
fing  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  carrying  off  the 
Jfbrdes,  particularly  in  hot  climates  5 ftrong  ones 
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are,  however,  improper,  as  they  may  induce  in- 
flammation in  the  vifcera.  Obtufe  pain  in  the 
back,  borborygmi,  flatulencies,  and  fwelling  of 
the  belly,  all  indicate  gentle  laxatives ; the  laxa- 
tives I prefer  are  the  neutral  ones,  as  they  are  by 
far  the  leafl  ftimulating. 

Bitters  have  been  greatly  commended,  the  chief 
of  which  are,  the  lefier  centaury,  chamomile 
flowers,  and  abfinthium  ; they  are  all  ftimulants, 
and  therefore  increafe  the  heat  in  fevers,  though 
they  may  be  joined  to  the  bark  judicioufly 
enough;  they  have  all  the  inconveniences  of  the 
bark,  and  not  one  virtue  that  it  does  not  polTefs. 

Tonics^  from  both  the  vegetable  and  mineral 
kingdom,  are  greatly  recommended ; the  chief  of 
the  former  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  indeed  it  is 
the  beft  antidote  as  yet  known  in  intermittents. 
The  good  effects  of  the  bark  are  not  owing  to  its 
a£ling  either  as  an  aflringent  or  ftimulant,  flnce 
aftringents  and  ftimulants  more  powerful  than 
tfle  bark  have  been  tried  without  fuccefs ; like- 
wife  combinations  of  them  in  all  proportions 
with- aromatics  wdthout  efleft. 

With  regard  to  its  mode  of  introdu£lion,  it  is 
now  fully  agreed,  that  it  is  nrore  powerful  when 
given  in  fubftance  than  when  acted  upon  by  any 
menftruum.  The  virtues  of  it  feem  tp  be  in  the 
refln,  and  this  in  decoClion  fublides  ; it  is  recom- 
mended by  the  lateft  writers  to  throw  it  in,  in 
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great  quantities,  immediately  before  the  paro- 
xyfm  ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  great- 
er the  quantity  of  bark  that  is  ufed,  the  more 
efEcacy  may  be  expedled ; but  as  we  run  the  rifk 
of  being  fruftrated  in  our  expectations,  by  exci- 
ting ficknefs  and  vomiting,  I would  rather  prefer 
Sydenham’s  method,  altho’  I think  he  may  have 
been  miftaken  in  his  account  of  the  death  of  his 
patients  owing  to  the  bark  being  thrown  in  in 
too  great  quantities.  His  method  was,  to  begin 
the  ufe  of  the  bark  immediately  after  the  paro- 
xyfm,  and  continue  to  throw  it  in  in  moderate 
dofes,  till  the  commencement  of  the  next,  as  half 
a dram  or  40  grains,  every  hour  or  two. — To 
prevent  a relapfe  after  it  is  ufed,  we  ought  to 

continue  the  ufe  of  it  in  frnall  dofes  for  fome 

\ 

time. 

It  is  probable  that  fome  of  the  barks  of  other 
countries  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  Peruvian 
bark,  as  the  falix  frigilis^  but  this  requires 
further  experience  to  confirm  the  opinion. — The 
red  bark,  as  it  poffefl'es  the  aClive  qualities  in  a 
higher  degree,  and  as  upon  experience  I have 
found  it  more  efficacious,  I ffiould  upon  the 
whole  efteem  as  fuperior  to  the  common  bark. 

The  mineral  tonics,  as  faL  chalybeaL  vitrioL 
alb.  and  facchar.  faiiirn.  have  been  ufed  with  ad- 
vantage. The  corrof.  fublim^  has  been  faid  to 
cure  obftinate  intermittents,  and  altho’  it  has 
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been  greatly  commended,  yet  I have  tried  it  in 
obftinate  cafes,  where  the  bark  had  failed,  and 
without  any  effedt. 

I have  ufed  arfenic  once  or  twice,  and  I think 
it  never  can  be  ufed  without  danger : the  meth- 
od is,  to  diffolve  one  dram  of  arfenic  and  as 
much  opium,  in  eight  ounces  of  water,  and  give 
two  or  three  drops : when  it  excites  gripes,  an 
oily  emulfion  is  given  to  remove  them. — Dr 
Muilman  ufes  a much  more  elegant  form  of  this 
medicine.  Although  thefe  have  been  extolled 
greatly,  and  a number  of  cafes  recorded  in  which 
they  proved  fuccefsful,  yet  I have  no  experience 
of  them,  and  I believe,  that  while  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  fuch  a fure  and  fafe  remedy  as  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  they  will  be  fuperceded;  however, 
they  merit  further  trial.— The  infallible  ague 
drops  are  faid  to  be  very  ufeful,  which  are  a folu- 
tion  of  copper,  and  have  been  found  to  contain 
arfenic  in  a dilfolved  ftate.  They  have  been  much 
celebrated  in  fome  counties  in  England  5 I have 
never  tried  them,  nor  do  I think  them  either  ufe- 
ful or  fafe. 

To  prevent  a return,  the  patient  fliould  be  re- 
moved to  a dry  climate,  and  enjoined  the  ufe  of 
gentle  exercife. 

The  diet,  during  the  fits,  fhould  be  fimple, 
and  only  diluents  ufed  for  quenching  thirft,  with 
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the  gentle  ufe  of  wine, — For  a more  full  account 
of  the  diet  proper  in  fever,  I refer  to  my  obferva- 
tions  on  diaetetics. 

In  treating  of  the  different  genera  of  fever,  I 
have  avoided  any  formula  of  medicine,  as  thefe 
muft  be  chiefly  regulated  by  particular  circum- 
ftances,  and  indeed  it  would  have  been  an  infult 
on  the  underftanding  of  the  moft  ordinary  capa- 
city and  fmalleft  experience.  ‘ I would  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  medicines  fliould  be  exhibited-  in  the 
moft  Ample  form  poffible,  and  conflfl:  of  as  few 
ingredients  as  the  nature  of  the  medicine  will 
permit ; as  by  this  'means  we  can  more  readily 
afcertain  the  eflicacy  of  any  drug,  and  difcover 
with  more  certainty  the  proper  dofe,  and  the 
mode  of  its  operation. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Or  the  proper  diet  neceffary  to  preferve  healthy  and  te 
remove  difeaje  when  prefent. 

Sect.  I. — This  part  of  medicine  is  too  little  at- 
tended to,  though  I am  convinced  equal,  if  not 
more,  beneflt  may  be  derived  from  due  attention 
to  this  branch,  than  from  the  moft  boafted  of 
medicine*;  it  will  therefore  be  well  worth  the 
couflderation  of  every  one  fetting  out  in  the 
practice  of  phyfle,  to  give  it  that  attention  which 
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the  fubjedl  merits;  on  this  account  I purpofe 
confidering  it  with  fome  care. 

The  name  niitrantia  may  be  ufed  to  diftinguifh 
all  thofe  fubftances,  which  are  intended  for  fup- 
plying  the  wafte  of  the  body  that  conftantly  takes 
place  from  the  perpetual  motion  of  its  parts,  and 
by  the  expulfion  of  its  fluids,  in  form  of  ex- 
cretions. 

All  nutrantia,  in  their  natural  flate,  are  mild, 
for  they  make  no  great  impreiTion  on  any  part 
to  which  they  are  applied  ; the  only  exception  to 
this  is  fome  kinds  of  fruit,  fuch  as  the  grape, 
pine-apple,  &c.  which  are  extremely  lufcious,  but 
are  far  lefs  nutrient  than  wheat  or  rice,  &c.  Nu- 
trantia ought  indeed  to  be  mild,  for  they  are  in- 
tended to  keep  the  body  in  the  ftate  in  which 
it  is. 

The  fubftances  ufed  in  diet  were  at  firft  few  in 
number,  but  from  the  progrefs  of  luxury  and  in- 
creafe  of  fociety,  they  are  now  fo  much  increafed, 
that  it  is  fcarce  poiTible  to  point  out  the  nature 
and  properties  of  them  all. 

We  fhall  firft  clafs  the  fubftances  ufed  in  food, 
then  point  out  their  nutrient  principle  ; next  the 
effedl  of  each  of  them  on  the  fyftem,  in  keeping 
it  in  the  ftate  in  which  it  is,  fo  as  to  direil  us  to 
which  of  them  the  preference  fhould  be  given. 

The  fubftances  ufed  in  food  may  be  divided 
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into  animal  and  vegetable  food,  and  milk  may  be 
confidered  as  half-way  between  thefe. 

The  nutrient  principle  of  vegetables  has  been 
fuppofed  to  be  in  the  fugar  they  contain ; and 
very  ingenious  gentlemen  affert,  that  we  may  cal- 
culate the  quantity  of  nourifliment  in  any  fub- 
ftance  frnm  the  quantity  of  fugar  it  contains  ; but 
thofe  fubftances  that  are  moll  generally  ufed  in 
diet,  and  what  is  moft  nourifhing,  have  very  lit- 
tle fugar,  while  figs,  raifins,  &c.  which  are  not 
very  nourifliing,  contain  a great  deal  of  it. — A 
gentleman  who  had  great  ardour  for  medical 
knowledge  was  fo  poflefled  with  this  do(5lrine, 
that  he  tried  to  fupport  himfelf  on  a certain  por- 
tion of  honey  every  day,  and  after  eight  or  ten 
days  he  became  fo  pale  and  feeble,  as  to.be  fcarce 
able  to  ftand.— My  own  opinion  is,  that  that 
principle  which  is  the  caufe  of  nourifliment,  is  in 
vegetable  farina,  which  we  fee  in  its  pure  ftate 
only,  in  the  form  of  ftarch,  and  in  animals,  a 
glue  or  jelly. 

According  to  this  rule  farinaceous  fhould  be  the 
moft  nutrient  of  the  vegetable,  and  accordingly 
they  are  fo ; and  the  quantity  of  the  nutrient 
quality  of  each  of  them  is  nearly  in  this  order. 

. Before  we  proceed  to  confider  thefe  feparately, 
and  to  make  a choice  from  this  variety,  we  may 
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ibnquire  what  kind  of  food  is  moft  proper  for 
/man^ 

Vegetables  are  either  diredlly  or  indirectly  the 
nouriftiment  of  all  animals  ; the  granivorous^  her-- 
bivorous^  form  the  greateft  part  of  animals.  Some, 
indeed,  are  carnivorous ; but  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  the  food  of  thofe  animals  that  are  preyed  on 
by  others,  is  always  vegetable ; for  no  carnivo- 
rous animal  will  eat  of  the  fame  kind : thus  a 
lion  will  not  eat  a bear,  tyger,  dog,  &c.  Fiflies 
indeed  prey  on  one  another ; but  their  food  is 
partly  animal  and  partly  vegetable. — The  reafon 
why  no  carnivorous  animal  is  devoured  by 
another  may  be  this ; the  vegetable  may  not  ba 
wholly  digefted  by  the  animal  that  firft  feeds  on 
it;  the  animal  is  therefore  taken  by  another 
animal,  which  alfo  is  nourilhed  by  the  vegetable; 
but  the  nutrient  part  of  the  vegetable  is ^ now 
partly  exhaufted,  fo  as  to  be  incapable  of  nourifti- 
ing  a third,  and  therefore  carnivorous  animals 
never  eat  each  other. 

It  has  been  much  difputed  whether  man  is  a 
carnivorous  or  gra?iivorous  animal ; and  this  dif- 
pute  ha^  been  handled  by  divines ^ as  well  as  phy- 
ficians.  The  defendants  of  Pythagoras  and  the 
eaftern  Bramins  would  tafte  no  animal  food,  as 
. they  believed  in  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  and 
confequently  imagined  they  might  be  eating  their 
father  or  mother.  One  fet  of  phyficians  are  of 
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opinion  that  man  fhould  eat  only  vegetables. 
Firft,  Becaufe  his  teeth  are  not  conftituted  like 
thofe  of  carnivorous  animals. — Second,  Becaufe 
men  lived  fo  long  before  the  flood  from  their  eat- 
ing vegetables  and  burning  their  animals  in  fa- 
crifice. — Others,  however,  obferve  very  properly, 
that  the  eye-teeth  of  man  are  different  from 
thofe  of  granivorous  ; and  therefore,  if  he  eats 
neither  animal  nor  vegetable  food,  he  mufl 
ftarve.  And  how  can  any  one  affirm,  that  the 
Antidiluvians  eat  only  vegetables ; or  that  their 
old  age  was  owing  to  that  circumflance. — Their 
facrificing  animals  rather  evinces  that  they  ufed 
animal  food,  and  highly  efteemed  it ; for  they 
would  never  offer  up  what  they  defpifed  among 
themfelves,  to  appeafe  an  offended  deity.  We 
would  conclude  therefore,  from  the  human  teeth 
.being  juft  in  an  intermediate  ftate  betwixt  carni- 
vorous and  granivorous  animals,  that  man  is  in- 
tended to  partake  of  both. — The  fame  inference 
may  be  drawn  from  the  ftruclure  of  the  human 
inteftines,  being  juft  half  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  the  carnivorous  and  granivorous  ani- 
mals. The  fame  may  be  obferved  from  the  ef- 
fedls  of  vegetable  food  alone,  or  from  animal 
food  alone,  on  the  human  conftitution : We  fliall 
take  for  example,  a man  in  a middle  way  of  life, 
who  has  plenty  of  exercife,  yet  no  hard  labour ; 
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if  he  lives  on  vegetables  alone^  he  becomes  thin 
and  pale,  is^  troubled  with  difficult  digeftion, 
gripes,  flatulencies,  and  never  attains  perfect 
ftrength ; nor  does  his  fliin  become  fmooth  and 
plump : If  again  he  lives  folely  on  animal  food, 
he  becomes  fat,  but  has  always  a tendency  to  cor- 
ruption, having  blotches  on  his  face  and  body, 
and  often  becoming  like  a leper ; but  if  we  mix 
the  two,  fo  as  to  let  the  vegetable  prevail,  he  at- 
tains perfedt  health,  ftrength,  and  beauty.  We 
muft  therefore  think  that  a mixture  of  animal 
and  vegetable  food,  in  which  the  latter  is  rather 
prevalent,  is  the  moft  proper  nourifhment  for 
mankind. 

We  fhall  now  confider  the  particular  effedls  of 
all  thefe  fubftances,  and  fhew  which  of  them  is 
beft  calculated  to  nourifh  the  body  and  keep  it  in 
a ftate  of  health. — They  may  be  confidered  under 
thefe  three  general  divifions, 

I.  Vegetable. 

II.  Mild.  And 

III.  Animal  food. 

SECT.  2.— I.  Of  Vegetables. 

Of  thefe  we  will  firft  confider  the  farinaceous 
feeds. 
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All  the  farinaceous  feeds  have  the  property  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  forming  with  water  a te- 
nacious pafte ; this  is  particularly  the  cafe  if  they 
are  aflifted  by  heat,  and  is  owing,  cither  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  farinaceous  principle,  or  to  a 
darge  quantity  of  mucilage  mixt  with  it.  Wheat 
forms  it  from  the  firft  of  thefe  caufes,  rice  from 
the  other ; the  farinaceous  principle  is  not  folu- 
hle  in  water,  whereas  mucilage  is  perfedUy  folu- 
ble  with  water.  'Thus  ftarch  mixed  with  a large 
quantity  of  water,  upon  {landing,  falls  all  to  the 
bottom,  but  mucilage  remains  fufpended : Befides 
thefe  things,  the  farinaceous  fub fiances  have,  in 
their  compofition,  a quantity  of  fweet  matter, 
and  of  foluble  vegetable  fibres  ; this  facchariiie 
part  is  difpofed  to  ferment  and  become  four,  and 
hence  all  the  farinaceous  feeds  are  apt  to  become 
four,  the  farina  itfelf,  as  (larch,  will  never  become 
four. 

The  farinaceous  feeds,  therefore,  when  taken 
into  the  flomach  in  their  natural  (late,  are  apt  to 
form  on  it  a tough  and  almoft  indigeftible  mafs, 
and  their  faccharine  part  occafions  a fermentation, 
and  forms  an  acid  which  deflroys  the  nutrient 
principle,  and  by  its  flimulus  often  occafions  a 
Ipofenefs,  &c.  fo  that  the  wafte  of  the  body  is 
greater  than*  the  fupply ; hence  it  is  necelfary 
that  thefe  feeds  undergo  fome  preparation,  which 
is  to  anfwer  one  of  two  purpofes,  ifl  to  diminifh 
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their  tenacity,  &c.  2d,  to  diminifli  their  diipoli- 
tion  to  fermentation  ; thefe  inconveniencies  are 
remedied  by  making  them  previoufly  undergo  a 
kind  of  fermentation,  as  by  putting  them  into 
fuch  a ftate  that  they  are  not  difpofed  to  run  into 
it  afterwards  ; thus,  by  mixing  yeafl  with  flour, 
we  make  it  fpongy  and  fwell  Up,  from  the  air 
generated  in  the  fermentation  being  entangled 
with  the  particles  of  flour,  and  alfo  deprive  it  of 
its  tenacity ; the  fame  may  be  done  by  mixing 
with  it  a little  flour,  or  other  farinaceous  fub- 
ftance,  that  has  already  been  brought  into  a fer- 
menting ftate  by  ftanding  with  water ; as  the  fer- 
mentation thus  excited  may  go  on  too  far,  it  may 
be  checked  by  a certain  degree  of  heat,  which 
likewife  prevents  the  farinaceous  fubftances  from 
fermenting  fo  readily  on  the  ftomach  afterwards; 
we  cannot,  however,  by  any  procefs,  prevent  the 
fermentation  altogether  from  beginning  again. 
If  the  farinaceous  feeds  are  of  fuch  a kind  that 
their  farina  is  diluted  with  other  fubftances,  fb 
that  they  do  not  form  a tenacious  pafte  with  wa- 
ter, then  it  is  not  neceflary  to  make  them  under- 
go a fermentation ; of  this  kind  are  barley  and 
oats,  which  require  only  to  have  heat  applied  to 
them  to  check  their  difpofition  to  fermentation ; 
in  North  Britain  they  get  no  other  treatment ; 
but,  however,  in  fome  countiesof  England,  where 
they  are  ufed  as  nourifliment,  they  are  made  to 
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undergo  a fermentation  by  leaven,  or  by  mixing 
a little  four  meal  with  the  frefli,  before  heated. 
The  bread  is  thus  made  fourer,  but  is  ftill  difpo- 
fed  to  ferment  on  the  ftomach. 

Farinaceous  feeds  have  fometlmes  their  Incon- 
veniencies  remedied  by  mixing  them  with  other 
fubftances  lefs  difpofed  to  become  vifcid  ; of  this 
kind  are  the  liguminous  feeds,  as  peafe,  beans, 
kidney-beans,  &c.  Laftly  we  may  obferve,  that 
the  more  pure  the  farinaceous  feeds  are,  they  are 
the  lefs  liable  to  inconveniences  ; hence  fago  and 
falep  have  them  lefs  than  wheat,  becaufe  they 
have  lefs  of  thofe  fubftances  that  difpofe  them  to 
fermentation  or  vifcidity ; hence  to  the  palate  is 
fo  healthy  a plant.  The  fame  obfervations  are 
applicable  to  farinaceous  roots,  as  parfnips,  car- 
rots, &c.  for  thefe  are  ftill  more  afceftent. 

We  ftiall  now  mention  their  particular  advan- 
tages and  difadvantages  in  nourifliing  the  body. 
Farinaceous  fubftances  have  little  bad  effedl  on 
the  human*  body,  and  afford  it  much  nourifh- 
ment ; their  great  difadvantage  is,  that  they  dif- 
folve  with  difficulty  in  the  animal  fluids,  as  prov- 
ed by  experiments  ; they  require,  therefore,  fome 
affiftance  from  external  caufes,  fuch  as  a great 
quantity,  or  great  adlivity,  of  gaftric  juice  ; this, 
acquired  by  much  exercife,  both  propels  the  fluid 
from  the  ftomach,  and  increafes  the  fecretion  of 
the  gaftric  juice  ; and  accordingly  the  ule  of  fa- 
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rinaceous  fubftances  as  food  has  no  inconvenien- 
ces, when  accompanied  with  enough  of  excrcife ; 
without  exercife,  however,  it  is  digefted  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  remains  on  the  ftomach  till  fermen- 
tation comes  on,  which  occafions  heart-burn ; be- 
fides  their  difficulty  of  digeftion  is  increafed  by 
their  own  mild  nature,  the  gaftric  juice  being 
fecreted  in  fmaller  quantities  than  ufual ; from 
living  folely  on  them,  the  body  foon  becomes  ca- 
pable of  great  mufcular  exertions,  yet  it  is  not 
fat,  and  its  fenfibility  is  diminiflied  to  a degree 
rather  below  the  ftandard  fenfibility  of  health ; in 
confequence  of  this  diminution  of  fenfibility,  fuch 
as  live  on  the  fame  are  lefs  fubjedt  to  difeafes  oc- 
cafioned  by  irritable  caufes ; hence  the  prophylac- 
tic againft  inflammatory  difeafes,  when  common, 
is  to  live  on  farinaceous  fubftances ; this  is  agree- 
able to  the  experience  of  the  beft  pradlitioners, 
who  found  that  thefe  fubftances  are  the  beft  food 
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for  perfons  under  fuch  difeafes;  and  alfo  to  the 
obfervation  of  Hippocrates,  who  notices  that  fuch 
as  are  fubjedl  to  acidities  in  the  ftomach,  are  fel- 
dom  afledted  with  pleurifies  ; it  follows  from  this 
that  fedentary  people  ought  not  to  live  on  farina- 
ceous fubftances,  elfe  they  will  be  troubled  with 
heart-burn,  flatulences,  queen-ftools,  and  diarr- 
hoea ; and  tho’  thefe  inconveniences  are  not  felt 
by  fuch  as  take  much  exercife,  and  in  confequence 
of  ufing  this  food  they  are  lefs  fubjcdt  to  inflam- 
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matory  difeafes,  yet  they  become  fubjecl  to  lan- 
guor, and  that  fee  of  difeafes  called  nervous  ; ac- 
cordingly, in  thofe  parts  of  the  country  where 
thefe  fubftaiices  are  moft  ufed,  the  hyfterla,  hy- 
pochondria, and  other  difeafes  of  that  kind,  are 
very  common,  and  chiefly  among  fuch  as  ufe 
little  exercife,  as  women,  tayldrs,  &c. 

We  will  conclude  with  obferving,  that  there 
may  be  differences  in  the  conftitutions  of  differ- 
ent people  that  will  thwart  the  truth  of  thefe  re- 
marks ; fome  may  have  ftrong  ftomachs,  and 
may  naturally  fecrete  fo  great  a quantity  of  gaf- 
tric  juice,  that  even,  tho’  fedentary,  they  may 
agree  beft  with  farinaceous  food ; if  again  the 
conftitution  is  very  irritable,  tho’  they  fhould 
live  on  thefe  fubflances,  they  may  ftill  be  fubjedl 
to  thofe  difeafes  ; and  this  may  be  the  cafe  even 
altho’  the  habit  is  not  difpofed  to  inflammation, 
if  they  are  expofed  to  violent  exercife,  or  alternate 
changes  of  heat  and  cold- 

Olera^  or  Pot-herbs,^  differ  from  the  farinaceous 
vegetables  chiefly  from  their  containing  a larger 
quantity  of  that  fubflance,  which  is  mixed  with 
the  faiina,  and  foluble  in  water;  they  are  very 
numerous,  and  as  they  are  all  frefh,  they  contain 
a larger  quantity  of  water,  at  lead  three-fourths 
of  their  bulk  ; even  of  this  part  that  remains  there 
is  a portion  that  is  not  farinaceous,  but  which 
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very  readily  ferments,  and  during  this  procefs, 
feparates  a great  quantity  of  air ; hence  they  are 
much  weaker  nourifliment  than  the  farinaceous 
vegetables,  even  independent  of  the  water  they 
contain,  and  they  are  very  apt  to  occafion  flatu- 
lence : Of  this  kind  are  the  different  fpecies  of 
cabbage,  fuch  as  broccoli,  colewort,  cauliflower, 
&c.  The  olera,  by  feparating  a quantity  of  fixed 
air  during  the  fermentation,  has  the  remarkable 
property  of  refilling  attempts  to  corruption  in  the 
conflitution,  and  of  bringing  the  body  into  a ftate 
oppofite  to  putrefadlion ; they  are  of  great  ufe, 
therefore,  as  prophyladlics  againft  putrid  difeafes  ; 
in  Cook’s  Voyages,  we  may  fee  they  are  the  befl 
prefervatives  from  the  fcurvy,  as  well  as  the  befl; 
cure  ; they  have  the  fame  difpofition  when  join- 
ed with  other  fubftances,  and  hence  they  are  the 
befl  addition  to  animal  food,  and  the  befl  reftora- 
tives  after  too  much  of  it  has  been  ufed ; they 
differ  among  each  other  chiefly  in  the  quantity 
of  air  they  feparate,  and  therefore  fome  of  them 
are  more  powerful  antifceptics  than  others. 

As  they  are  flatulent  and  afibrd  little  nourifh- 
ment  of  themfelves,  they  are  improper  in  all  lan- 
guid difeafes ; we  fhould  accuflom  ourfelves  to 
them  on  account  of  their  antifceptic  quality.  The 
farinaceous  plants  and  olera  run  infenfibly  into 
each  other,  fo  that  we  cannot  tell  where  the  one 
ends  and  the  other  begins ; thus  the  turnip  re- 
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fembles  t&e  cabbage  greatly,  both  in  containing  a 
great  deal  of  water,  and  being  difpofed  to  ferment 
readily ; hence  the  farinaceous  roots,  which  con- 
tain much  farina  mixed  with  a faccharine  and 
other  parts,  fo  that  they  are  difpofed  to  ferment 
and  generate  fixed  air,  polTefs,  in  an  intermediate 
degree,  the  nourifhing  quality  of  the  farinaceous 
feeds,  and  antifceptic  quality  of  the  olera ; the 
olera,  therefore,  contain  very  little  nourilhment, 
but  we  may  add,  that  they  contain  more  than  the 
acrid  plants,  fuch  as  the  leek,  onion,  and  garlic, 
which  feem  only  to  promote  digeftion  by  thrir 
ftimulus. 

Nuts. — There  are  other  fubftances  totally  differ- 
ent, with  which  the  farinaceous  principle  is  fome- 
times  mixed,  as  in  the  kernels  of  mits,  where  it  is 
joined  with  oil ; of  this  kind  are  hazel  nuts^  chef^ 
nuts^  &c.  the  oil  in  the  whole  of  them  is  with  dif- 
ficulty adled  on  by  the  fluids  of  the  ftomach,  and 
thereby  defends  the  farinaceous  part  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  gaflric  juice.  The  epidermis  of  all 
feeds  is  incapable  of  being  adled  on  by  the  flo- 
mach,  and  hence,  if  fwallowed  entire,  they  drop 
off  in  the  fame  ftate ; this  is  alfo  the  cafe  with 
other  animals,  and  hence  the  propriety  of  mixing' 
fome  hard  fubftances,  as  beans  with  the  oats  given 
to  horfes  to  make  them  break  down  the  oats,  and 
fo  fit  them  for  being  acted  upon  by  the  digeftive 
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organs ; even  after  they  are  broke  down,  the  gaf- 
trie  juice  only  gets  aded  on  fome  parts  of  them 
that  are  uncovered  by  the  epidermis  ; we  may 
therefore  fafely  fay,  that  nuts  have  little  nourifli- 
meat,  and  are  diiEcult  of  digejiion ; and  hence,  in 
a ftate  of  health,  are  fit  only  for  gratifying  the 
palate ; in  fbme  difeafes,  however,  they  may  be 
of  confiderable  fervice : We  may  obferve  that  the 
above  remarks  are  not  applicable  if  they  are 
ground  down  into  powder,  as  in  emulfions,  cho- 
colate, &c. 

Fruits— 2LVC  the  only  fubftances  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom  that  now  remain  to  be  confidered. 
All  recent  fruits  contain  a large  proportion  of 
water,  tho*  not  fo  much  as  the  olera.  In  the  com- 
mon fruits,  as  the  apple,  cherry,  plumb,  &c. 
there  is,  I fuppofe,  one  half  their  weight  of  wa- 
ter, or  perhaps  a little  more. — We  cannot  often 
get  more  juice  from  them,  for  we  will  get  three- 
fourths  of  juice  from  the  orange,  8cc.  but  the 
parts  foluble  in  water  are  carried  away  with  the 
water.  This  juice,  in  mqft  cafes,  has  all  the  nu- 
tritive qualities  of  fruit ; it  contains,  firft,  a mat- 
ter that  appears  farinaceous,  and,  on  ftanding, 
fubfides ; but  this  is  not  wholly  farina,  but  con- 
tains a quantity  of  veffels : fecond,  it  contains 
fome  mucilage : and,  third,  an  acid,  mixed  with  a 
fweet  matter,  in  different  proportions  in  different 
parts. — ^Hence,  thefe  fruits  are  called  acids,  dukes. 
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The  farina  that  remains  after  the  other  parts  are 
feparated  from  it,  is  only  in  a fmall  quantity, 
and  therefore,  thefe  fruits  are  not  nourifliing. — 
A perfon  might  no  doubt  live  on  thefe  for  fome 
time,  yet  I believe  he  would  foon  become  weak, 
and  enjoy  a bad  ftate  of  health  : Befides,  fruits 
more  than  any  other  food,  are  difpofed  to  fer- 
ment and  become  four;  and  hence  always  give 
rife  to  flatulence  and  gripes,  and  if  they  have 
even  paffed  into  the  conftitution  without  thefe  ef- 
feds  from  the  acid  they  contain,  they  diminifh 
the  natural  fenfibility  of  the  body.  They  are, 
however,  in  my  opinion,  very  powerful  antifcep- 
tics,  even  more  fo  than  olera.  An  oppofite 
quality  is  generally  afcribed  to  them,  particular- 
ly they  are  faid  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  blqody-jlux^ 
which  all  allow  to  be  a putrid  difeafe  ; we  would 
refer  it,  however,  to  experiments,  and  thefe  feem 
to  be  on  our  fide.  The  dyfentery  appears  gene- 
rally in  June,  thp’  fometimes  as  early  as  May ; it 
grows  worfe  in  July  and  Augufi,  and  begins  tb 
flop  in  0(flober ; in  May,  when  it  begins  to  ap- 
pear, there  is  no  fruit  in  Europe,  except  ftraw- 
berries,  which  are  too  fcarce  to  occafion  it ; but 
in  OAober,  when  it  begins  to  flop,  fruit  is  in 
great  plenty,  every  one  eating  grapes  in  Francd, 
Italy,  &c.  and  apples,  plumbs,  &c.  in  Britain ; 
which  would  rather  fliew,  that  fruit  is  not  the 
caufe  of  this  complaint.  If  dyfentery  is  a putrid 
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difeafe,  fruit  mufl  prevent  it,  by  bringing  the 
body  into  a ftate  oppofite  to  that  of  putridity ; 
and  I am  of  opinion,  that  fuch  as  live  moft  oil 
fruit,  and  vegetables,  which  are  a-kin  to  them, 
are  leaft  fubjedt  to  dyfentery.  I fpeak  not,  how- 
ever, of  the  effedls  of  fruit  on  the  body  when  in 
a ftate  of  difeafe,  for  there  are  many  difeafes  in 
which  they  would  rather  be  injurious ; thus  in 
dyfentery,  which  I fuppofe  proceeds  from  an  in- 
creafed  circulation  in  the  fmall  blood-veffels  of 
the  inteftines,  they  would  be  unfafe  (after  it  has 
come  on)  on  account  of  the  ftimulus  of  their  acid, 
and  their  difpofition  to  fermentation  ; they  may 
be  rendered  much  milder,  however,  by  boiling 
or  roafting  them  ; tho’  in  a ftate  of  health,  they 
require  thefe  preparations  lefs  than  either  the  fa- 
rinaceous feeds  or  the  olera. 

Condimenta — are  formed  by  preferving  fome  of 
thefe  vegetables  or  fruits  with  fait,  vinegar,  pep- 
per, fugar,  &c.  all  their  qualities  depend 
chiefly  on  thofe  fubftances  with  which  they  are 
mixed  ; thefe  feem  to  be  nothing  more  than  a ftU 
mulus  for  exciting  an  appetite,  when  there  is  na^ 
turally  no  appetite,  and  hence  they  are  fo  much 
regarded  by  the  intemperate  ; perhaps  thefe  forr 
rhed  with  fait,  vinegar,  fugar,  8cc.  may  not  be 
very  injurious,  as  a little  fait  may  promote  digef* 
tion ; a little  vinegar  may  prevent  a tendency  to 
putrefadion  5 and  a little  fugar  may  prevent  fer- 


mentation.  But  thofe  made  of  pepper,  ginger, 
&c.  may  injure  the  ftomacli,  and  always  in  time 
lay  the  foundation  of  gouty  complaints. 

I might  have  mentioned  that  the  gourd  fruits 
contain  even  more  water  than  the  olera. — Of  this 
fpecies  the  pippin  and  melon  are  ufed  in  food ; 
the  laft  of  which  contains  lefs  water  than  the 
former,  and  refembles  the  cabbage  and  turnip,  or 
is  rather  between  thefe.  Melons  are  fuppofed  to 
occafion  dyfentery,  and  are  therefore  forbid  to  be 
fold  in  France  as  foon  as  they  become  plentiful ; 
but  in  my  opinion  they  are  blamed  unjuftly — 
they  contain  no  acid,  nor  does  any  of  the  cucur- 
bitacae  contain  it;  nay,  I have  no  doubt,  but 
that  pumpkins  and  melons  are  antifceptic,  as  well 
as  other  frefti  vegetables. 

I have  thus  confined  myfelf  to  a few  of  the 
vegetables  in  common  ufe  in  this  ifland,  as  it 
would  extend  beyond  the  limits  I have  prefcribed 
myfelf  to  confider  every  vegetable  ufed  in  diet. 

SECT.  2>^— 11/ Of  Milk. 

This  is  a fubftance  about  half-way  between 
vegetables  and  animals,  pofTeffing  the  properties 
of  both ; it  is  part  of  the  animal  digefted,  and 
carried  into  the  circulation,  and  at  length  fecreted 
by  the  glands  of  the  breaft ; fo  that  it  is  the 
quiateffence  of  the  food  of  the  animal,  and  has 
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loft  a little  of  its  vegetable  nature,  and  is  in  fome 
meafure  animali%ed.  As  it  is  prepared  for  all 
animals  in  their  infant  ftate,  when  the  organs  of 
digeftion  are  weakeft,  fo  we  may  confider  it  as 
that  fubftance  which  requires  to  have  the  leaft 
change  produced  on  it  to  fit  it  for  nourifhing  the 
animal.  Milk  is  white,  and  appears  to  be  homo- 
geneous ; the  white  colour  is  owing  to  the  oi/y 
parts  it  contains,  which  being  imperfe<ftly  com- 
bined with  the  reft  of  the  ingredients,  form  an 
emulfion  or  chemical  diffufion. 

Accordingly,  on  ftanding,  the  oily  parts  rife  to 
the  furface,  forming  what  is  called  cream ; in  the 
cream  there  is  a portion  of  water  remaining, 
which  may  be  detached  from  it,  and  then  the 
pure  oily  parts  form  butter ; this  is  obtained  by 
letting  the  cream  ftand  till  it  become  four,  when 
the  other  parts  are  difpofed  to  feparate,  and  then 
by  agitation,  the  oily  parts  are  made  to  unite  to- 
gether. The  oily  part,  or  butter,  is  an  intermedi- 
ate fubftance  between  die  fat  of  an  animal  and 
the  oil  of  vegetables ; the  oils  of  vegetables  are 
infipid,  and  have  no  fmell  when  frefh,  but  on 
keeping  them  long  they  become  rancid,  and  then 
they  are  very  acrimonious,  and  would  injure  the 
conftitution.  Butter  is  folid  in  an  ordinary  heat, 
but  not  hard,  and  by  a fmall  encreafe  of  heat,  it 
becomes  fluid,  fo  as  to  refemble  the  vegetable  oils. 
This  difpofition  of  the  fat  matter  to  corrupt,  is 
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owing  to  other  parts  of  the  milk  that  are  mixed 
•with  it,  and  is  checked  by  the  addition  of  fait ; 
the  conliftence  of  the  oily  matter  of  milk  is  owing 
to  an  acid,  for  acid  gives  tenacity  to  all  oils,  and 
there  is  evidently  a great  proportion  of  it  in  but- 
ter ; what  remains  after  the  fat  matter  is  fepara- 
ted  is  white,  from  a fmall  part  of  the  fat  matter 
being  left  in  it.  Milk,  on  {landing  a coniiderable 
time,  divides  into  coagulum  and  or  curds 

and  whey;  this  is  fometimes  done  after  the  oily 
matter  is  feparated  from  it,  and  fometimes  before 
that  feparation.  In  fome  places  this  fpontaneous 
decompofition  is  allowed  to  take  place,  but  a more 
elegant  way  is,  by  mixing  with  the  milk  fome 
fubftance  that  will  decompofe' it.  All  acids,  fpi- 
rits,  wine,  and  even  aromatic  fubftances,  have 
this  eftecl ; but  the  moft  powerful  liquor  is  the 
gaftric  juice  of  all  animals,  and  particularly  of 
cows.  The  gallric  juice  of  young  animals  is 
more  powerful  than  that  of  old  animals ; and 
hence  the  ilomach  of  a calf  is  generally  ufed  for 
this  purpofe,  and  is  beft  when  freih,  neverthelefs 
it  has  the  fame  property  when  preferved  with 
fait ; hence  a fmall  quantity  of  an  infulion  of 
this  is  moft  commonly  ufed,  which  is  fufiiciently 
effedlual,  efpecially  if  alUfted  with  a gentle  heat. 

This  coagulation  or  cafcous  matter,  by  preiTufe, 
and  the  addition  of  a little  fait  to  check  its  diC- 
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pofition  to  corruption,  forms  what  is  called 
cheefe.  The  ferum  is  chiefly  water,  but  contains 
alfo  a faccharine  part,  which  may  alfo  be  fepara- 
ted.  This  faccharum  laEiis  is  feparated  by  the 
Swifs  and  French  in  large  quantities,  and  tho’  not 
yet  in  ufe  in  this  country,  it  might,  I think,  be  of 
confiderable  fervice  in  medicine.  The  faccharum 
laElis  is  difpofed  to  four,  and  hence  milk  fer- 
ments, and  fpontaneoufly  coagulates  ; befides 
thefe  oily  and  cafcous  matters,  ferum  and  faccha-- 
rum  la£ils^  we  may  add,  that  milk  contains  a 
fmall  quantity  of  fea-falt,  which,  however,  is  in 
different  quantities,  according  to  the  pafture,  and 
other  cireumftances,  and  is,  fometimes,  altogeth- 
er abfent:  The  oily  part  of  milk,  like  the  oils  of 
animals,  affords  no  nourifhment,  but  from  its 
mixture  with  the  other  parts. — ^The  fame  obfer- 
vation  is  applicable  to  ferum ; the  cafcous  parts 
contain  the  nourifliment,  and  correfponds  to  the 
farina  of  vegetables,  and  the  gluten  of  animals, 
amongft  which  there  is  evidently  a gradation.— 
The  cafcous  matter  has  lefs  folubility  in  water 
than  the  gluten,  but  is  more  foluble  than  the 
farina,  and  has  more  difpofition  to  corrupt  than 
the  farina,  and  lefs  than  the  gluten. 

As  cheefe  contains  all  the  parts  of  milk,  it  may 
corrupt ; and  hence  very  old  cheefe  has  its  tena- 
city diminiflied,  and  is  therefore  eafier  digefted, 
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tho’,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  lefs  nutritive.  It  is  ge- 
nerally believed  that  old  cheefe  has  great  elEcacy 
after  a furfeit  of  fruit,  and  we  are  told  that  per- 
fons  have  died  of  this  complaint,  and  that  the 
furgeons,  on  opening  the  dead  bodies,  fprinkled 
a little  old  cheefe  on  the  contents  of  the  flomach, 
and  they  foon  difappeared.  I,  for  my  part,  can 
give  no  credit  to  fuch  ridiculous  ftories. — I am  of 
opinion,  that  the  only  good  elFecfl  they  can  pro- 
> duce,  is,  to  promote  digeftion  by  its  ftimulus ; 
hence  it  is  always  ufed  as  the  laft  article  at 
meals. 

Milk,  confidered  as  food,  is  eafily  digefted  in 
its  natural  date,  and  paffes  into  the  ladleals  with- 
out almoft  any  change.  The  quantity  necelTary 
for  fupporting  the  body,  however,  is  great,  and  is 
difficult  of  digeftion  in  fuch  as  have  been  ac- 
cuflomed  to  a more  ftimulating  diet  ; and  when 
it  remains  long  on  the  ftomach,  is  apt  to  become 
four  ; hence  it  oceafions  flatulences  and  gripes. 

This  is  not  the  cafe  with  children,  becaufe  even 
this  mild  fvibftance  js  fufficiently  ftimulating  to 
their  ftomachs ; but  it  fomecimes  happens  in 
them  alfo,  occafioning  heart-burn,  and  even  at 
times  fever,  which  is  diftinguifhed  from  others 
by  loofenefs  and  green  ftools,  whigh  are  always 
the  effedls  of  an  acid  being  mi^^ed  with  the  bile. 
Hence  milk  is  beft  for  weak  ftomachs,  as  in  he^ 
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patic  and  phthifical  complaints;  and  as  it  requires 
little  gaftric  juice,  it  is  proper  for  part  of  the  food 
of  thole  who  ufe  little  exercife.  Some  think  milk 
improper  for  themfelves,  becaufe  they  fee  it  coa- 
gulated when  thrown  up ; but  it  mull  always  co- 
agulate, if  there  is  a particle  of  gaftric  juice  in 
the  ftomach. 

Its  difpolition  to  ferment  and  remain  on  the 
ftomach  may  be  checked  by  the  addition  of  fome 
flimulating  fubftance,  as  a little  cinnamon,  nut- 
meg, fugar,  or  fait.- We  will  now  apply  thefe 

obfervations  to  explain  fome  differences  in  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  milk  of  different 
animals. 

All  kinds  of  miik  agree  in  their  complexioiij^ 
but  they  have  tlieir  ingredients  in  different  pro- 
portions ; cows  milk  has  a rnuch  fmaller  propor- 
tion of  fweet  matter  than  human  milk,  or  afs’s, 
or  mare’s  rnilk ; but  its  proportion  of  cafeous 
matter  is  greater ; the  quantity  of  folid  matter  . 
contained  in  milk  is  afeertained  by  evaporating 
the  milk  and  weighing  the  refiduum  ; in  moll  of 
the  kinds  of  milk,  twelve  ounces,  after  the  water 
is  evaporated,  leaves  eight  drams  of  folid  matter ; 
in  cow’s  milk, ' the  folid  quantity  is  thirteen 
drams  ; in  goat’s  milk,  twelve  drams  ; in  human, 
and  alfo  in  afs’s  milk,  twelve  drams.  It  is  gene- 
rally thought,  the  milk  that  contains  the  greateft 
proportion  of  facebarine  matter  is  the  moft  nou- 
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rifliing ; and,  therefore,  in  hedlical  and  phthifical 
ailments,  it  is  ufual  to  recommend  the  ufe  of  hu- 
man milk,  or  afs’s  milk,  which  is  reckoned  nearcfl 
to  human ; and  if  thefe  cannot  be  got,  to  ufe 
mare’s  milk ; but  I am  difpofed  to  think  that 
cow’s  and  goat’s  milk,  which  contain  the  greateft 
quantity  of  folid  matter,  are  mod  nourifhing ; 
this  is  agreeable  to  my  former  remarks,  for  cow’s 
milk  will  yield  ten  drams  of  curds  or  cafcous 
matter  from  twelve  ounces  of  milk,  which  is  mor^ 
by  a great  deal  than  afs’s  milk  will  yield.  Hu- 
man or  afs’s  milk  may,  in  fome  cafes,  be  moft 
proper ; for  the  cafcous  matter  is  eafieft  digefted 
when  mixed  with  a great  quantity  of  other  in- 
gredients ; hence  thefe  are  bed  in  phthifical  cafes, 
in  which  there  is  a great  degree  of  weaknefs ; 
water  applied  to  coagulated  milk  difiTolves  fooncd 
thofe  kinds  of  milk  which  are  lead  nutritive  j 
and  from  analogy  we  mud  think  that  fuch  as 
have  lead  cafcous  matter  will  be  eafied  digeded, 
when  coagulated  the  fame  way  in  the  domach. 
Water  difiblves  different  quantities  of  refiduum. 
got  by  the  evaporation  of  the  dificTent  kinds  of 
milk ; of  the  refiduum  of  cow’s  or  goat’s  milk,  it 
will  not  didblve  above  one  thirteenth  part,  there- 
fore is  not  always  mod  proper  in  a date  of  difeafe^ 
tho’  it  is  always  preferable  in  a liealtliy  date.— 
We  may  obferve  that  there  is  a greater  refem-r 
blance  betwixt  human  milk  and  that  of  afs’s,  an4 
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next  between  cow’s  and  goat’s  milk,  fo  that  thefe 
are  fcarcely  diftingtiiftiable  by  experiments  ; the 
one  or  other  is  to  be  chofen,  according  as  we  want 
a greater  or  lefs  proportion  of  the  ingredients ; 
if  we  wifli  to  throw  in  a quantity  of  the  oily  parts, 
to  relax  the  parts  with  which  they  may  come  in 
contadl,  or  to  prevent  the  veflels  from  being  irri- 
tated by  the  acrimony  of  the  fluids,  then*  afs’s 
milk  will  be  proper ; milk  may  alfo  fometimes 
produce  more  effedls  from  containing  much  fac- 
charine  matter,  and  fuch  as  have  the  greateft 
quantity  of  this  matter  are  eafieft  diflblved  with 
water ; and  fo  from  analogy  in  the  flomach,  afs’s 
milk,  or  human  milk,  will  be  found  to  anfwer 
bell. 

Befldes,  particular  parts  of  the  milk  may  be 
employed  for  other  purpofes,  as  whey  for  a dilu- 
ent ; this  confifts  chiefly  of  water,  and  is  very  a- 
greeable,  and  is  alfo  often  capable  of  producing 
confiderable  effedls  on  the  conftitution ; it  may 
be  formed  by  mixing  xht  faccharum  ladiis  with 
water ; it  has,  with  juftice,  as  1 think,  got  a great 
charadler  from  the  Swifs,  who  prepare  the  faccha^ 
rum  in  great  quantities  as  an  excellent  reftorative^ 
particularly  in  phthifical  ailments. 

Sect.  4. III.  Of  Animal  Food. 

ccnfidering  this  part  of  dlastetics,  we  may 
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divide  animals  into  qiiadurupeds^  birds ^ and  JiJhes ; 
the  nutrient  principle  of  thefe,  I have  already 
mentioned,  is  in  their  gluten,  of  which  fiflies  con- 
tain the  greateft  quantity ; quadrupeds  next,  and 
laftly  fowls.  The  ruminating  animals  afford  the 
beft  nourilhment  for  man ; thofe  in  common  ufe 
are,  the  the  Jheep^  the  goat^  the  hart,  and  the 
hare ; to  which  we  have,  in  this  ifland,  added  the 
fow,  which  poffeffes  properties  very  different  from 
the  others ; other  animals  are,  however,  ufed  in 
other  countries,  which  we  never  thought  of  here; 
thus  fome  eat  affes  ; the  Tartars  eat  horfes  ; the 
inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  &c.  eat  dogs  ; and  it  is 
common  enough  in  France  to  eat  frogs ; and  we 
have  heard  of  many  who  have  lived  fome  time  on 
rats  and  mice ; We  are  accuftomed  to  think  of 
eating  thefe  with  horror;  but.!,  dare  fay  we 
might  foon  have  a relifh  for  them  if. we  once 
tailed  them. . Ruminating  animals  are  moft  ac- 
ceptable to  the  human. ftomach  from  their  poffef- 
fing  more  of  the  vegetable  nature,  I fuppofe,  for 
they  all  live  on  vegetables  ; and,  tho'  not  the  moft 
nourifhing,  they  are  eafier  digefted,  and  lefs  dif- 
pofed  to  corruption,  than,  carnivorous ’animals  ; 
whether  the  flefh  of  horfes  and  affes  may  be  as  a- 
greeable,  and  poflefs  as  much  of  the  vegetable 
(for  thefe  alfo  live  on  vegetables)  as  cows,  &c.  I 
cannot  determine ; but,  for  my  own  part,  I can 
fee  no  reafon  v/hy  they  may  not  be  very  good. 
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The  flefli  of  animals  differs  confiderably  accor- 
ding to  their  age,  and  the  younger  the  animal  is, 
the  more  does  it  approach  to  the  nature  of  vege- 
tables ; veal  broth  very  eafily  fours,  w^hich  fhevv^s 
its  vegetable  nature  ; but  beef  broth  will  never 
four,  if  it  have  no  vegetables  in  its  compofi- 
tion ; this  difference  is  probably  owing  to  the 
weak  digeftion  of  young  animals,  by  which  they 
cannot  animalize  their  food  fo  completely  as  they 
do  afterwards  ; age,  therefore,  mufl  be  taken  into 
the  account  in  confidering  the  properties  of  differ- 
ent animals — there  is  evidently  a gradation  in 
the  different  clajfes.  Milk  poffeffes  mofl  of  the 
vegetable  nature,  then  young  birds,  as  the  chick- 
en, duckling,  gofling,  &c.  next  young  quadrupeds, 
as  lamb  and  veal ; old  fowls  follow  next,  then 
quadrupeds  of  fix  or  feven  years  of  age,  and  laft- 
ly  fifhes.  Their  order  is  pointed  out  by  experi- 
ments ; vegetables,  by  boiling  them  in  water,  and 
feeing  when  they  become  four.  There  is  as  great  a 
diflFerence,  however,  among  the  individuals  of  the 
fame  clafs,  as  amongfl  the  different  kinds  of  milk, 
and  chiefly  amongfl  the  fowls ; for  water  fowls 
are  fo  different  from  land  ones,  that  they  fliould 
be  ranked  even  amongfl  the  old  quadrupeds;  the 
nourifhment  of  all  thefe  lies  in  the  glutinous  part; 
and  accordingly,  after  this  is  extradled  from  any 
of  them,  in  the  form  of  portable  foup,  the  animal 
fub fiance  is  wholly  deftitute  of  nourifhment. 
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Animal  food  is  very  difEcuk  of  dlgeftlon,  with- 
out previoufly  undergoing  fome  preparations,  on 
account  of  the  great  cohefion  of  its  parts,  by 
which  it  is  incapable  of  being  penetrated  by  the 
gaflric  juice.  1 believe,  however,  that  raw  meat 
would  be  eafy  enough  of  digeftion,  if  cut  into 
fmall  enough  pieces.- — It  is  generally  fnppofed, 
that  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  the  raw  Hate,  it  is 
the  eafier  digefted ; but  this  idea  is  certainly  ill- 
founded,  both  on  account  of  the  greater  cohefion 
of  the  fibres  of  raw  meat,  and  becaufe  in  this 
Hate  it  always  contains  fome  blood,  which  is  per- 
fectly indigeftlble ; for  when  drank,  as  it  has 
fometlmes  been,  or  extravafated  into  the  ftomach, 
the  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  it  is  by  vomiting. 
Some  heat  is  therefore  neceflary  for  preparing  a- 
nimal  food,  and  of  confequence,  it  is  either  boil- 
ed or  roafted  ; there  is  fome  difference  from  thefe 
preparations,  thus,  the  burnt  oil  may  hurt  weak 
ftomachs  ; in  this  cafe  boiled  meat  will  be  mofl: 
proper. 

By  too  much  heat,  however,  we  undo  what 
was  intended  by  it ; if  we  fcorch  it  in  roafting,  it 
IS  converted  into  a kind  of  charcoal,  which  is  in- 
digeftible  : It  is  alfo  made  difficult  of  digeftion 
by  expofing  it  too  long  to  heat,  tho’  this  lieat  be 
not  too  intenfe,  as  by  boiling  it  too  long  in  wa- 
ter ; for  the  water  extracts  all  the  foluble  parts, 
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and  what  remains  is,  in  chemical  language,  only 
the  refiduum  of  the  meat;  all  the  nutritive  quali- 
ties, however,  will  be  found  in  the  broth,  which 
is  very  eaiily  digefted,  as  it  is  already 'diffolved  in 
^he  water,  and  its  folution  in  other  cafes  muft  be 
made  in  the  ftomach.  Differences  alfo  arife  ac- 
cording as  we  ufe  animal  food  diffolved  in  water, 
with  or  without  vegetables ; the  former  being 
preferable,  and  forming  a nutrient  and  whole- 
fome  food,  and  fo  mild  as  not  to  hurt  the  ftomach 
by  its  ftimulus. — Boiled  meat  is  more  digeftible 
than  roafted,  becaufe  it  is  fully  faturated  with 
water,  therefore  eafily  penetrated  with  the  gaftric 
juice ; but  the  effedl  of  roafting  is  to  give  it  a fti- 
mulus, which  gradually  diminifhes  the  fenfibility 
of  the  ftomach ; accordingly  fuch  as  ufe  roafted 
meat  become  foon  fubjedl  to  ftomach  complaints, 
and  gradually  lofe  the  power  of  digefting  boiled 
meat,  and  even  at  laft  roafted  meat,  and  they 
are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  pickles  and  a va- 
riety of  ftimulus  to  promote  digeftion.  Animal 
food  may  be  alfo  prepared  by  preventing  the 
more  volatile  parts  from  efcaping,  by  furrounding 
it  with  a farinaceous  cruft ; but  meat  prepared  in 
this  manner  is  ftill  of  more  difficult  digeftion, 
and  more  ftimulating.  Animal  food  may  alfo  be 
fitted  with  fait,  pepper,  or  vinegar,  and  have  its 
juices  evaporated  by  hanging  it  up ; it  may  alfo 
be  expofed  to  the  fumes  of  aromatic  fubftaaces> 
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™The  flimulus  which  it  thus  produces,  prevents 
the  difEculty  of  digeftion,  which  its  drynefs 
would  otherwife  occafion ; but  this  is  done  at  the 
icxpence  of  the  ftomach.  This  kind  of  food  may 
be  proper  when  the  ftomach  is  fo  weak  as  to  ren- 
der thefe  Jlimuli  neceffary  ; hyfterical  and  hypo- 
chondriacal people  are  generally  from  their  confti- 
tution  difpofed  to  it,  and  digeft  it  eafier  than 
other  food ; yet  it  may  relieve  them,  and  I be- 
lieve it  will  in  time  hurt  thena,  and  that  iliey 
will  never  get  free  from  their  complaints,  if  they 
continue  ufing  it.  Spirits  alfo  give  them  tempo- 
rary relief,  but  prolong  their  complaints. 

Advantages  and  difadvantages  of  animal  food. 

A man  in  health  eafily  digefts  animal  food,  and 
his  body  acquires  from  it  great  ftrength,  fmooth- 
nefs,  and  elegance  of  figure ; after  ufing  it  for 
fome  time,  however,  marks  of  corruption  come  on, 
and  actual  putrid  difeafes  begin  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance. Scurvy  always  arifes  from  living  too 
much  on  animal  food,  even  tho’  the  food  be 
pure,  for  I have.feen  it  occafioned  by  living  on 
frefli  meat ; this  food  alfo  brings  the  body  into 
an  irritable  ftate,  fo  that  tho’  it  be  free  from  lan- 
guid difeafes,  it  is  very  fubjecl  to  thofe  that  are 
inflammatory.  Such  animal  food  as  is  mod  re- 
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mote  from  the  nature  of  vegetable,  brings  on  thefe 
inconveniencies  fooneft ; confequently,  fifties  are 
the  mofl  improper  for  conftituting  the  whole  of 
our  diet,  tho’  they  are  at  the  fame  time  the  moft 
nourifhing ; and  I believe  that  this  effe<5l  of  ani- 
mal food  is  fo  great,  that  it  would  put  a period 
to  life  independent  of  difeafe,  which  vegetable 
food  would  never  do.  A mixture  of  vegetable 
food  is  therefore  neceffary  to  check  this  difpoli- 
tion  to  corruption,  and  it  fhould  be  in  proportion 
of  three  if  not  four  to  animal  food.  Vegetable 
mixed  with  animal  food  in  the  body,  by  four- 
ing,  effe£lually  prevent  putrefcency;  and  the 
fame,  from  analogy,  will  happen  in  the  llomach. 
The  good  effedls  of  mixing  vegetable  with  animal 
food,  are  proved  by  experiments  on  the  human 
body,  which  are  more  conclufive  than  thofe  made 
on  other  animals,  and  inferring  the  fame  from 
analogy  of  the  human ; for  every  animal  has 
food  of  its  own,  and  juices  calculated  for  digefting 
that  kind  of  food. 

Thus  dogs  digefl:  bones  eafier  than  farinaceous 
fubflances  ; but  we  are  not  to  infer  the  fame  of 
the  human  flomach ; the  bed  antifceptic,  and 
therefore,  the  moft  proper  mixture  with  animal 
food,  is  the  olera;  next  fruits,  then  farinaceous 
-vegetables. 
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Sect.  Drink. 

We  have  now  only  to  add  fome  obfervations 
on  the  different  kinds  of  drinks^  and  to  point  out 
the  choke  that  is  to  be  made  among  them,  fo  as 
to  keep  the  body  in  health. 

It  may  be  afferted  that  the  proper  diluent  of  our 
food  is  water ; this  poffeffes  all  the  properties  re- 
quifite  in  a diluent,  being  eafily  mifcible  with  the 
food,  and  particularly  with  the  nourifhing  part  of 
it,  and  fo  mild  as  not  to  alter  or  impair  the  func- 
tions of  the  ftomach  : The  water  ought  to  be  as 
pure  as  poffible,  for  the  greater  proportion  it  has 
of  other  ingredients,  the  more  its'  effecfls  are  di- 
miniflied  ; it  has  feldom,  however,  any  qualities 
that  would  injure  the  conftitution  without  this 
being  difcoverable  by  the  tafte  ; the  moil  hurtful 
mixture  is  with  putrid  vegetables  or  animal  fub- 
ftances,  and  it  ihould  then  be  boiled  and  kept  for 
fome  days ; boiling  it,  however,  has  the  inconve- 
nience of  depriving  it  of  fome  of  its  fixed  air,  for 
the  more  it  contains  of  fixed  air,  it  will  promote 
•digeilion  the  more  \ the  quantity  of  fixed  air  it 
contains  is  known  by  its  fparkling  in  the  glafs, 
and  by  the  number  of  bubbles  that  rife  to  the 
top  on  heating  it  to  the  temperature  of  the  human 
body ; it  contains  alfo  faline  matter,  but  this  oc- 
cafions  very  little  inconvenience.  Pyrrnont,  and 
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the  mineral  waters  employed  in  medicine,  and  fold 
as  high  as  feme  wines,  owe  their  good  qualities 
to  this  fame  air ; but  they  contain  a greater  quan- 
tity of  it  than  ordinary  water ; thefe  may  be  ufed 
with  advantage  in  cafes  where  the  ftomach  is 
weak,  by  their  promoting  digeftion.  We  fubfti- 
tute  for  water,  liquors  produced  from  the  fermen-^ 
ration  of  grain,  or  the  grape ; the  former  kind 
contains  little  fpirit,  but  if  not  too  frefli,  nor  be- 
come dead  by  expofure  to  the  air,  it  contains  a 
great  quantity  of  fixed  air,  and  thereby  removes 
flatulence,  promotes  digeftion,  and  keeps  the 
body  in  a ftate  of  health.  It  is  a, common  opini- 
on, that  this  aerial  fluid  will  increafe  flatulence ; 
but  I never  faw  it  ufed  without  removing  thaf 
flatulence  which  we  are  apt  to  think  it  would 
aggravate. 

In  fome  cafes,  ftill  others  may  be  proper,  and 
chiefly  antifeeptics,  and  fuch  as  prevent  fermenta^ 
tion  from  coming  on  in  the  ftomach ; next  to 
thofe  already  mentioned,  wim  is  therefore  beft, 
which  is  both  a ftimulant  and  antifceptic ; the 
wines^  in  common  ufe  are  red  and  white,  and  it  is 
thought  (but,  I think,  without  foundation)  that 
the  red  is  more  aftringent,  and  gives  the  beft  tone 
to  the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  Ardent  fpirits 
mixed  with  water,  from  their  great  ftimulus  and 
antifceptic  qualities,  may,  in  fome  cafes,  be  pre-» 
ferable  to  wine,  elpecially  as  they  undergo  a 
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change  in  the  ftomach ; they  are  very  proper  in 
warm  climates,  where  people  are  expofed  to  putrid 
infedlion,  both  to  furnifli  matter  for  perfpiradon 
and  to  check  corruption.  In  the  Weft-Indies,  a 
draught  of  cold  water  might  fuddenly  kill  a man 
who  was  very  warm,  fo  that  the  water  muft  either 
be  heated,  or  have  fome  fpirits  mixed  with  it : In 
cold  climates,  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  is  ne- 
ceflary,  for  great  cold  diminifties  the  natural 
fundlions,  and  fo  may  affeil  the  fecretions  of  the 
fluids  in  the  ftomach;  befides,  in  thefe  cold 
climes,  vegetables  are  very  fcarce  in  winter,  fo 
that  they  are  obliged  to  live  more  on  animal  food ; 
hence  the  fcurvy  is  the  moft  frequent  at  this 
feafon,  and  fpirits  muft  be  ufed  in  place  of  vege- 
tables. In  Norway,  Pruflla,  and  fome  parts  of 
Sweden,  there  are  few  or  no  vegetables,  and  the 
inhabitants  live  chiefly  on  dried  faked  fifti ; and 
hence  the  putrid  difeafes  rage  there,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  intenfe  coldnefs  of  the  climate ; in  fuch 
cafes,  fpirits  may  be  joined  with  the  water,  but 
ftiould  only  be  in  a fmall  proportion,  and  never  fo 
great  as  to  intoxicate ; a fmall  quantity  of  thefe 
fpirits  ufed  alone,  may  be  of  fome  fervice  at  a rare 
time,  but  their  frequent  ufe  hurts  the  ftomach, 
and  lays  the  foundation  for  palfies,  epilepfies,  and 
other  difeafes. 
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, Sect.  VI. — -^Regimen  proper  in  difeafe.- 

Having  confidered  the  fubje£t  of  nutrition,  or 
diatay  at  feme  length,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
what  is  called  diceta  agrotiy  or  regimen  proper  in 
difeafe. 

Under  this  head  are  confidered  the  efFeds  of 
fubftances  ufed  in  diet  upon  the  body  in  a ftate 
of  difeafe,  which  conftitutes  the  prophylaxis  nofolo-^ 
gica.^JrLcve  I lhall  point  out^ 

I.  The  nature  of  the  food  proper  to  be  ufed  in 
different  difeafes ; and 

II.  What  food  is  bell:  as  a reftorative  after  the 
difeafe  is  removed. 

i ft,  We  have  already  difeovered  that  a mixture 
of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  in  which  the  latter 
is  prevalent,  is  moft  proper  in  a flate  of  health  ; 
different  treatment  is  neceffary  in  a ftate  of  dife 
eafe  ; but  by  knowing  the  general  properties  of 
the  different  kinds  of  food,  and  what  is  proper  in 
heakh,  we  (hall  be  enabled  to  fee  what  alterations 
will  be  neceffary  in  particular  difeafes  It  may  be 
afferted,  that  an  attention  to  regimen  has  more 
effe^ls  than  medicine  in  removing  difeafes  ; or^  if 
this  affertion  be  too  ftrong,  we  may,  at  leaft,  fay 
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that  mdre  can  be  done  with  regimen  without  me- 
dicines, than  by  medicines  independent  of  regi- 
men ; the  ufe  of  medicines,  without  attention  to 
the  patient's  diet,  is  of  no  fervice,  and  very  often 
prejudicial.  We  mull  confider  here  the  changes 
produced  on  the  body  by  difeafes,  and 

I.  Their  effedls  on  the  organs  of  dlgeftion. 

II.  Their  efiecls  on  the  organs  of  circulation. 

The  firft  are  chiefly  concerned  in  digellion,  and 
on  them  the  food  is  difpofed  to  produce  imme- 
diate effedls.  The  ftomach  is  itfelf  extremely  fcn- 
fible ; the  nerves  communicate  with  every  part  of 
the  body,  fo  that  it  is  never  difeafed  without 
fome  other  part  being  afFedled  from  it  by  fympa- 
thy,  if  I may  ufe  the  expreflion  ; when  a perfon 
is  difeafed,  therefore,  we  ihould  attend  to  the 
ftate  of  the  ftomach,  whether  it  is  more  or  lefs 
infenfible  than  ufual ; whether  it  digefts  as  well, 
and  fecretes  its  juices  properly,  and  thefe  are 
known  by  the  patients  feelings;  if  the  ftomach 
is  poffefled  of  great  fenfibility,  ftimulating  food  is 
to  be  avoided ; but  if  its  fenfibility  is  diminiflied 
below  the  ftandard  fenfibility  of  health,  ftimu- 
lating medicines  will  be  neceflary  to  bring  it into 
its  natural  ftate ; at  the  fame  time  this  is  liable  to 
fome  latitude ; the  food  proper  for  a patient 
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brought  tip  in  luxury,  will  be  improper  for  one 
who  lived  folely  on  vegetables ; for  when  both 
their  ftomachs  are  fenfible,  the  former  will  bear 
more  than  the  other.  Univerjally^  when  ficknefs 
and  vomiting  indicate  a great  degree  of  fenfibility, 
the  mildeft  food,  and  of  confequenee  vegetables^  is 
the  beft ; but,  on  the  contrary,  if  digeftion  is  per- 
formed with  difficulty,  and  the  fecretion  of  the 
fluids  of  the  ftomach  is  diminifhed,  then  much 
animal  food,  of  the  moft  ftimulating  kind,  and 
combined  with  ftimulating  fubftances,  will  be 
proper.  The  appetite  of  perfons  under  difeafe, 
is,  in  general,  I think,  an  indication  of  the  food 
which  nature  points  out  as  proper  to  be  ufed, 
and  particularly  of  the  food  that  is  to  be  avoided; 
this,  however,  is  not  the  common  opinion,  at  leaft 
it  is  generally  fuppofed  that  people  of  our  profef- 
fion  take  care  to  keep  from  the  patient  what  he 
wants  moft.  Only  obferve  a man  in  a fever, 
and  every  fymptom  feems  to  be  an  effort  of  na- 
ture to  keep  off  irritation  from  external  caufes  ; 
his  eyes  are  heavy,'  his  ears  dull,  and  his  mouth 
covered  with  a cruft,  to  keep  out  the  impreffions 
of  obje£ls  on  thofe  fenfes ; he  has  an  utter  aver- 
fion  likewife  to  animal  food,  and  can  eat  only 
fruit  or  vegetables,  and  drink  fome  diluent,  or 
water-gruel  with  a little  fouring ; here  it  would 
be  madnefs  to  force  him  to  eat  animal  food,  or  to 
keep  very  warm,  when  he  is  always  throwing  off 
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the  cioaths.  Sydenham  firft  thought  of  humour- 
ing nature  in  thefe  things,  and  with  great  fuccefs. 
The  only  thing  ftill  in  ufe  of  the  old  practice  is, 
to  try  to  cleanfe  the  mouth  from  the  cruft  upon 
it  by  currant-jelly,  &c.  but  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  this  cruft:;  nature  brought  it  there,  and 
will  remove  k as  foon  as  it  is  neceflary,  and  ac- 
cordingly phyficians  confider  the  cruft  beginning 
to  come  off,  as  the  beft  mark  that  the  fever  is  a- 
hating ; we  fhould,  therefore,  take  hints  from 
thefe  appetites,  and  only  moderate  them  when 
they  become  extravagant ; thus,  tho^  we  allow 
our  patient  to  he  as  cool  in  bed  as  he  pleafes,  we 
ftiould  not  allow  him  to  run  out  in  the  open  air. 
Their  appetites  are  fo  ftrong  that  they  fometimes 
thwart  our  ftri^deft  injundions.  I faw  a cafe, 
and  I might  mention  twenty  more  if  neceftary, 
wdien  a perfon  at  the  end  of  a fever,  in  which  he 
had  beenconfined  to  vegetables,  rofe  and  got  hold 
of  two  ducks,  which  he  eat  for  fupper,  and  after 
fleeping  well,  was  p^rfedly  well  next  day,  tho’  all 
expeded  to  find  him  dead ; and  we  are  now  alfo 
' ourfelves  beginning  to  think  wine  in  a fever  not 
fo  bad  as  it  is  thought ; tho’  we  would  not,  there- 
fore, indulge  any  of  their  foolifh  appetites,  I 
would  always  thwart  tliem,  as  they  at  leaft  point 
out  what  is  to  be  avoided. 
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. IT.  We  may  be  diredled  in  the  choke  of  pro-? 
per  food,  by  attending  to  the  organs  of  circular 
tion,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe. 
If  the  pulfe  is  quicker,  ftronger,  and  fuller  than 
ordinary,  and  circulation  greater,  we  muft  cer-? 
tainly  avoid  animal  food,  and  all  ftimulating  fub^ 
fiances  that  may  increafe  the  force  of  the  circula- 
tion ; if  again  the  pagans  of  circulation  have  too 
feeble  an  a^ipn,  hnown  by  the  flownefs  and 
weaknefs  of  the  pulfe,  as  the  circulation  is  not  a- 
lone  affedled,  but  in  confequence  of  it,  all  the  fe- 
cretions ; then  we  mnft  ufe  flmulating  food  to  ir-? 
ritate  the  ftomach,  and  at  leaft  to  excite  more  fre- 
quent contra(5lions  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  by 
the  chyle  mixing  with  the  blood.  At  the  fame 
time  in  prefcribing  food  for  every  difeafe,  he 
muft  give  what  will  produce  as  few  other  efr 
fedls  befides  ^hat  we  intended  as  poffible ; thus 
if  we  want  to  increafe  the  circulation,  we  muft 
take  care  that  it  does  npt  become  putrid,  &c* 

If  thefe  principles  are  underftood,  it  may  be 
eafily  known  how  to  apply  them  in  particular  ca- 
fes ; yet  I fhall  give  an  inftance  or  two  of  it,  as 
it  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  making  fome 
obfervations,  which  % think  may  be  ufeful,  and 
which  could  not  be  eonveniently  brpught  und^^ 
the  above  general  remarks. 

I.  When  the  body  has  a tendency  to  inflam- 
ination,  or  is  already  in  that  ftate*  m— ■ Inflainma- 
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tion  is  Increafled  ajSUon  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries, or  in  the  arteries  of  a particular  part,  with- 
out the  heart,  by  which  the  circulation  is  increaf- 
^d ; if  the  inflammation  is  univerfal,  there  is  a 
heat  over  the  whole  fyftem,  and  a redncfs  and 
fullnefs,  particularly  in  the  face  j if  topical,  the 
heat,  fwelling,  and  rednefs,  are  confined  to  the 
part  afFedled. 

In  every  inflammation,  the  fenfibility  rifes  a- 
bove  the  ftandard  fenfibility  of  health ; if  the 
inflampatipn  is  general,  the  fenfibility  of  the 
whole  fyftem  is  increafed  j if  topical,  that  of  the 
part  inflamed ; Every  attempt,  therefore,  to  re- 
medy inflanunation,  muft  tend  to  fliminifla  this 
ieufibility. 

With  this  view  we  muft  leffen  the  force  of  the 
circulation  by  bleeding,  clear  the  inteftines  by 
.cooling  ptirgafives,  and  Ihut  up  every  avenue  to 
external  Jtimuli^ 

l iius,  in  a pleurify  or  inflammation  of  the 
.membrane  that  lines  the  thorax,  the  inflamma- 
tion is  topical,  but  afiefts  the  whole  conftitution, 
thereby  occafioning  a fever;  to  bring  the  pleura 
then  to  its  natural  ftate,  we  take  blood  from  the 
arm  in  great  quantities,  or  from  the  part  affeded, 
by  leeches  or  cupping,  and  at  the  fame  time  blif- 
ters,  &c.  but  above  all  it  is  neceflary  that  the 
diet  be  folely  vegetable. — The  patient  himfelf  has 
the  greateft  loathing  to  animal  food,  and  this  cir^ 
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cumflance,  if  there  was  no  other,  iliould  make  us 
abftain  from  it.-— The  ftomach  is  in  fo  irritable  a' 
ftate,  that  Only  fuch  vegetable  food  as  is  leaft  dif- 
pofed  to  ferment  will  be  proper,  particularly  as 
the  great  heat  of  the  fyftein  would  make  it  be^ 
come  four  more  readily  than  ufuah  . 

The  olera  therefore  are  improper,  and  the  fari- 
naceous feeds  are  particularly  indicated,  and  may 
be  beft  exhibited  in  the  form  of  water-gruel,  bar- 
ley-water, toaft  and  water,  or  panada,  which  is 
bread  boiled  in  water  and  a little  fugar. — A fmall 
quantity  fhould  be  given  only  at  a time,  but  fre- 
quently repeated.  There  fliould  always  be  a 
greater  proportion  of  water,  which  is  indeed  in- 
dicated by  nature,  for  the  patient  has  always  an 
unquenchable  thirll.  Fruits  may  be  joined  with 
the  farinacea,  but  are  too  flatulent,  and  poflefs 
too  little  nourifhment  to  be  given  by  themfelves  j 
the  ufe  of  wine  or  fpirits  in  any  quantity,  e^veu 
the  fmalleft,  is  perfectly  inadmiffiBle. 

The  fame  pradlice  is  equally  proper  in  every 
cafe  of  greater  inflammation,  v/hether  the  inflame 
mation  be  general  or  topical,  and  from  that  af- 
fecting the  conftitution ; fuch  inflammations 
ought  to  be  particularly  attended  to,  as  they  ter- 
minate in  a few  days.  Inflammatory  are  then 
called  acute^  and  in  thefe  the  phyfician  may  be  of 
more  fervice  than  in  any  other  complaints,  and 
chiefly  by  a proper  attention  to  diet ; in  trifling 
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inflammations  , particular  care  muft  be  had  to  the 
diet,  for  here  the  patient  has  no  loathing  of  ani- 
mal food,  which, if  ufedj  will  certainly  aggravate 
the  complaint. 

II.  We  will  next  confider  what  regimen  is  pro- 
per when  the  circulation  is  lefs  violent,  and  flow- 
er than  in,  the  natural  ftate  of  the  body : This 
coiiftitutes,  as  it  ’ were,  two  fets  of  difeafes,  the 
nervous  and  putrid.  Thefe  require  a different 
treatment  from  inflammatory  difeafes,  and  we 
are  not  here  fo  well  directed  by  nature,  either  in 
what  we  are  to  choofe,  or  what  we  are  to  avoid. — 
The  moft  remarkable  of  the  nervous  difeafes  is 
the  nervous  fever : Here  the  heat  and  rednefs  at- 
tending inflammatory  fevers  are  wanting,  and 
the  adlion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  lefs  than  in 
a ftate  of  health,  and  we  are  apprehenfive  that  the 
vis  vita  will  be  loft,  and  the  patient  will  fall  into 
deliquium  animi^  and  be  carried  off  in  one  of  them. 
At  the  fame  time  the  nervous  fyftem  is  much  af- 
fedled,  or  at  Icaft  the  head,  and  hence  coma  and 
coma  vigil  are  frequent  in  thefe  fevers,  tho’  the 
mufcles  are  almoft  in  a ftate  of  inacftion ; it  is 
therefore  juftly  concluded,  that  animal  food  is 
improper  in  all  nervous  cafes  attended  with  fever, 
not  merely  becaufe  they  injure  the  ftomach,  but 
becaufe  they  will  do  harm  after  they  are  taken 
into  the  circulation. 
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The  diet  m6ft  proper  here,  therefore,  is  wtm 
mixed  with  the  farinaceous  fubftances,  which  are 
at  the  fame  time  nouriftiing  and  free  from  ftimu- 
lus ; wine  irritates  the  ftonlach,  and  thereby 
promotes  digeftion,  diminWhes  the  quicknefs  of 
the  pulfe,  aiid  gives  it  ftrength.  The  quantity  of 
wine  that  may  be  given  is  very  confiderable  j and 
it  is  Angular  that  here  the  fame  quantity  will  not 
produce  intoxication  which  would  produce  this 
at  other  times ; a fmall  quantity,  however,  Ihould 
be  given  at  a time,  as  a glafs  or  two  every  hour, 
by  which  its  effecSls  may  be  better  kept  up  j but 
it  may  be  mentioned  that,  previous  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  it,  the  inteftines  mull  be  emptied  by  a mild 
injeiSlion  or  laxative,  that  there  may  be  no  ftimu- 
lus  but  what  arifes  from  the  wine.  The  ftomach 
I have  fuppofed  already  emptied,  for  an  emetic  is 
generally  exhibited  firft  in  thefe  complaints : This 
pradlice  of  giving  wine  in  nervous  fevers  was 
firft  introduced  within  thefe  twenty  years,  and 
owed  its  origin  to  the  appetite  of  a perfon  under 
a nervous  fever,  leading  him  inftincftively  to  drink 
a great  quantity  of  wine. 

In  nervous  difeafes,  not  attended  with  fever  ^ ani-* 
-mal  food  may  be  ufed  with  fafety ; hyfterical  and 
hypochondriacal  perfons  are  accordingly  very 
fond  of  this  food,  and  in  its  moft  ftimulating  form 
of  hams ; my  own  opinion,  however,  is,  that  thefe 
will  at  lead  bring  on  more  obftinate  difeafes  than 
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they  were  intended  to  palliate ; and  that  a vege- 
table diet,  ftri£lly  adhered  to,  will  moft  efFedlually 
reniove  their  complaints. — Heartburns ^ acidities y 
zndi  indigejiion  will  at  firft  betheconfequence  of  this 
diet ; but  thefe  may  be  remedied  by  making  the 
patient  take  a long  journey,  or  in  any  other  way 
by  taking  more  exercife  than  ufual.  By  this 
treatment  I have  freed  terrible  hypochondriac 
peopl^i  who  had  been  often  on  the  point  of  killing 
themfelves,  from  the  whole  of  their  complaints ; 
yet  I am  fenfible  that  this  mode  of  treatment  will 
never  come  into  general  practice,  becaufe  it  re- 
quires more  time  and  afliduity  to  bring  the  pa- 
tient into  this  way  of  life  than  almoft  any  one 
would  beftow. 

In  putrid  fever,  (which  is  only  a higher  degree 
of  the  nervous  fever)  befides  the  common  fymp- 
toms  of  the  nervous  fever,  there  are  more  evident 
marks  of  putrefadiion  in.  the  conftitutioii':  Thefe 
are,  fcecid  breath,  foetid  exertions,  and  marbling 
blotches,  or  petuhise,  or  other  eruptions  that  a- 
rife  from  the  dijGTolved  ftate  of  the  blood  ; thefe 
fevers  generally  terminate  in  a few  days,  and 
and  muft  therefore  have  great  attention  paid  to 
them. 

Animal  food  in  fuch  cafes  is  the  moft  except 
tionable,  as  it  would  increafe  that  putrefadion 
which  already  has  begun ; on  the  contrary,  the 
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food  fliould  be  calculated  to  correfl  this  putfe- 
faction,  to  put  a ftop  to  its  violence,  and  prevent 
its  bad  elFedls.  Fruits  are  particularly  indicated, 
which,  from  their  acid  quality,  are  the  beft  an- 
tifceptics  ; leinons,  oranges,  apples,  &c.  ought 
therefore  to  be  freely  ufed,  and  if  made  ufe  of  by 
the  phyiician,  will  prevent  his  being  infedled; 
fruits  are  always  acceptable  to  the  patients,  as 
they  quench  their  thirft,  and  they  ought  alfo  tq 
be  allowed  to  drink  as  much  as  they  pleafe;  as 
this  food  however  is  not  very  npuriftiing,  the  far 
♦rinacea  may  be  joined  with  them.  There  may 
be  cafes  where  fruit  may  b^  improper,  as  dyfen- 
tery,  where  thpre  is  at  leaft  a tendency  to  putre- 
fadlipn ; here,  on  account  of  the  terider  ftate  of 
the  ihteftines,  bark  or  fomething  of  the  kind  may 
be  preferable  to  fruit.  The  olera  become  flatu- 
lent, yet  I have  found  them  of  fervice  in  fome 
cafes,  tho’  I cannot  recommend  theni  without 
more  experience  of  their  utility. 

But  ;n  putrid  difeafes  that  are  free  from  fever  ^ 
the  olera  are  moft  proper  ; whether  this  may  be 
owing  to  their  aerial  matter,  not  being  detached 
in  fuch  quantities  as  by  the  heat  of  fever,  I know 
not ; but  certain  it  is,  that  frefh  vegetables  are  an 
effedlual  remedy  for  thefe  diforders : The  fcurvy 

is  cured  by  them  and  ho  other.r In  Anfon’s 

Voyage  we  fee  inftances  of  many  juft  expiring 
with  the  fcurvy,  who,  on  being  landed,  and  eat- 
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ing  raw  grafs,  grew  quite  well  Frefh  vegetables^ 
even  preferved  in  fait,  retain  this  property,  and 
accordingly  there  will  probably  be  no  fcorbutic 
taints  where  the  four  crout  of  the  Germans  is  ufed 
in  fufficient  quantity ; at  the  fame  time  the  ufe 
of  the  farinacea  will  be  necelfary,  as  the  olera 
have  very  little  nourifhment. 

We  will  now  confider  the  regimen  proper  in 
difeafes  attended  with  great  debility,  and  when 
the  nervous  fyftem  is  very  little  affedled ; the  de- 
bility here  arifes  from  conflant  evacuations,  and 
we”  cannot  ufe  food  fufficiently  nouriihing  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  digeftion  ; of  this  kind 
is  the  phthifis  puhnonalis^  in  which  one  would  ima- 
gine the  fluids  are  in  a ftate  of  acrimony,  from  the 
conftant  fweats  attending  this  difeafe ; milk  is 
here  particularly  indicated,  and  afs’s  milk  is  gene- 
rally preferred, ' on  account  of  its  being  eafy  di- 
gefted,  and  the  finall  proportion  of  cafeous  mat- 
ter it  contains  5 but  tho’  it  may  be  the  befl  in  the 
laft  ftage  of  a confumption,  I believe  that  cow’s 
milk  may  be  of  more  fervice  in  the  beginning ; 
goat’s  whey  and  goat’s  milk  are  alfo  highly  recom- 
mended, and  the  fir  ft  may  be  ufed  \7ith  great  ad- 
vantage, tho’  it  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  food  ; 
goat’s  milk  is  preferred  to  cow’s  in  confumptive 
complaints,  becaufe  the  goats  feed  on  a number 
6f  medicinal  herbs,  which  cows  and  other 
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animals  refufe ; the  cow  and  goat’s  milk  differ 
confiderably  in  tafte  ; from  analyzing  them  they 
appear  to  differ  little  from  each  other  in  die  pro- 
portion of  cafeous  matter,  being  as  26  to  25,  and 
the  other  parts  the  fame  in  all  refpedls,  yet  it  is. 
furprifing  to  fee  what  greater  effedls  arife  from 
the  goat’s  milk,  which  I fuppofe  \s>  Ghiefly  owing 
to  the  patient’s  retiring  to  the  mountainous  parts 
where  the  goats  live,  where,  from  the  purity  of 
the  air  and  the  company  to  be  met  with,  cow’s 
milk,  I fuppofe,  would  have  as  much  effe<5l ; even 
in  confumptive  cafes,  the  patient  is  not  wholly 
confined  to  milk  diet,  but  may  ufe  the  farinacea 
very  freely;  milk  diet,  tho’  of  moft  impor- 
tance in  confumptive  cafes,  is  alfo  proper  in  every 
difeafe  accompanied  with  great  weaknefs,  though 
tliis  debility  be  not  the  effedl  of  exceflive  evacua- 
tions ; it  is  feldom,  however,  ufed  in  the  firft 
flage,  except  when  a hedlic  fever  accompanies  it, 
becaufe  the  ftomach  is  very  fbon  affected,  long 
-before  the  ftrength  is  much  impaired ; and  hence 
the  milk  would  be  apt  to  four  on  the  ftomach,  as 
-in  all  gouty  complaints  farinaceous  fubftanees 
mixed  with  wine  are  proper  in  the  beginning, 
but  after  recovering  from  the  firft  fit  af  the  gout, 
by  living  on  milk,  or  farinacea  alone,,  or  on  a 
mixture  of  thefc,  many  have  been  freed  from  a 
return  of  the  complaint ; the  fame,  treatment  is 
proper  in  all  other  cafes,  where,  from  the  ftate  of 
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the  ftomach,  milk  is  apt  to  four  on  it,  where  aci- 
dity would  be  injurious  , as  in  hyfterical  cafesi^ 

Second,  we  fliall  now  proceed  to  confider  the 
effedls  of  food  as  a reftorative  after  difeafe. 

It  is  evident  the  moft  proper  food  after  difeafe, 
is  what  is  moft  nourilhing,  moft  eafy  digefted, 
undergoes  the  leaft  change  after  being  taken  into 
the  ftomach,  and  is  attended  with  feweft  bad  ef- 
fedls  afterwards ; the  body  juft  recovering  from 
difeafe  is  for  fome  time  very  irritable,  and  the  dif- 
eafe is  apt  to  return  if  any  ftimulus  is  applied, 
and  hence  the  • mildeft  food  is  the  moft  proper ; 
the  farinaceous  fubftances,  therefore,  are  lead 
liable  to  objedlions ; other  vegetables,  and  milk, 
being  apt  to  four  on  the  ftomach.  . Of  the  farina- 
cea,  the  lighteft  and  eafieft  of  digeftion  are  to  be 
chofen,  therefore  fago  and  falep  boiled  in  water, 
with  a little, fugar,  will  be  found  moft  proper; 
with  thefe  may  be  joined  a little  milk  or  wine,  ac- 
cording to  the  fituation  of  the  ftomach ; if,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  fever,  or  adlual  inflammation, 
milk  and  wine  are  to  be  wholly  abftained  from, 
becaufe  the  milk  by  fouring,  and  the  wine  by  its 
ftimulus,  or  by  becoming  four,  (which  it  is  alfo 
liable  to  do)  may  occafion  a return  of  the  difeafe. 
In  time  we  may  fubftitute  wheat  bread,  which  is 
more  afceflent ; after  the  ftomach  can  digeft  the 
farinacea  well,  animal  food  may  be  allowed,  but 
at  iirft  in  its  mildeft  form,  viz.  broth;  we  may  then 
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proceed  to  beef-tea,  next  boiled  flefh,  or  young 
fowls,  then  to  boiled  lamb  and  veal:  In  this 
way  bring  them  gradually  to  their  ufual  diet ; 
there  are  fome  exceptions,  however,  to  this  prac- 
tice ; thus,  tho’  in  moft  fevers  the  food  muft  be 
water^gruel,  &c.  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  en-^ 
tirely,  intermitting  fevers  require  a full  diet  in 
all  the  ftages,  and  they  are  aggravated  if  this  is 
not  allowed,  during  their  continuance,  and  will 
certainly  return  if  it  is  not  kept  up  after  the  fever 
is  abated.  It  is  faid  that  inflammation  fometimes 
accompanies  intermitting  fevers;  if  this  is  ever 
the  cafe,  (which  I very  much  doubt)  then  a milk 
diet,  as  half-way'  between  full  and  low  diets,  will 
be  found  the  bell. 

In  whatever  light  disetetics  may  be  viewed, 
they  will  be  found  a fubjeft  well  worth  the  ftridl- 
eft  attention  of  every  pradlitioner,  and  of  the 
greateft  utility  in  practice ; and  I hope  the  above 
curfory  remarks  may  call  the  attention  of  fome 
gentleman,  whofe  fuperior  abilities  may  throw 
further  lights  bn  the  fubje£l. 
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